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SOME THIRD PARTY ECHOES. 


THE KANSAS CITY CONFERENCE. 


FARMERS’ ALLIANCE AND THE CIN- 
CINNATI CONFERENCE. 


Sundry Incidents in Various Parts of the 
Country touching a Break from Both of the 
Old Parties. 


There arein many sections of the United 
States politically congested spots. 

There are also politically congested strata 
or classes of men. 

These American voters are by no means a 
unit as to a future programme. They are a 
unit, however, as to the old parties, which 
are, by common consent, failing to meet the 
demands of the hour andday. The economy 
of our business system is doubled. Competi- 
tion is under a cloud. The remedy must 

come through a new party. 

Iu Kansas this unrest is primarily voiced 
by the Farmers’ Alliance, but it does not stop 
there, because the evils of business competi- 
tion are not limited to the farms. 

The Kansas Legislature recently called a 
congress of patriotic citizens to consider 
the state of the Union, so far*as the Missis- 
sippi valley is concerned. It was not a third- 

party move, and yet the third party will 
gain by it. The act of the Kansas Legisla- 
ture, calling the congress, provided that at 
least two-thirds of the accredited delegates 
should be congressmen, senators, state 
officers and members of Legislatures. 

Charles Francis Adams, in reply to an invi- 
tation to attend the Western Commercial 
‘“‘What our country needs 


most of all, in my judgment, is in matters 


Congress said: 


legislative to be severely let alone, and that 
the industrious and thrifty people there- 
of be permitted to work out their and its sal- 
vation in their own way.” 

The industrious people of no country under 
the sun can work out their own salvation under 
the present system, and that is the signifi 
cance of conferences like that at Kansas City. 
This body has been made no little fun of by 
party hacks; and yet our national leaders can 
well look serious at a body of citizens who 
resolve against trusts and business combina- 
tions and produce exchanges where articles 


of food are used in gambling operations. 
Such resolutions are useless; for trusts and 
exchanges cannot be resolved out of exis- 
tence. But in due time the radical remedy of 
anew system will dawn upon the citizens of 
this country. 

Among the notable addresses made at Kan- 
sas City was that of W. E. Schweppe, presi- 
dent of the wholesale grocers association of 
St. Louis, who said: ‘‘ The idea has long been 
exploded that railroads are private property. 
They are now recognized as public trusts, and 
itis just and right that those trusts should 
be regulated for the benefit of those who 
hold the bonds. I would not restrict people 
in building railroads if they had the money 
to do it, but Ido not want the roads to be 
built by private persons at the expense of the 
public. Railroad pools do no good.” 

The Cincinnati conference, May 19, is at- 
tracting wide attention. Itis not called to 
nominate candidates, but to formulate prin- 
ciples, and herein lies its power for good. 
Kansas will send 1,000 delegates to the Cin- 
cinnati conference, and most of the Western, 
Middle and EKastern states will be represented. 


Some things not down on the programme 
occurred at the meeting of the veteran .repub- 
licans at Tremont Temple, in Boston, last 
week. J. D. Hunt, of Milford, made a third- 
party speech from the floor, declaring the 
republican party virtually dead. Another 
gentleman read a resolution, in spite of hints 
to desist, to the effect that the time had 
come for the formation of a new party to be 
called the veople’s alliance. 

The late municipal elections in Minnesota 
show that the Farmers’ Alliance strength is 
not only well maintained, but that it is 
creeping into towns and cities. 


The Virginia republicans are not planning 
to make any legislative fight this year. The 
Farmers’ Alliance will try their hand - at 
bucking the democratic tiger. The Alliance 
is 40,000 strong in the state. 

W. I. Talbert, speaking for the South 
Carolina farmers now out on the political 
warpath, exclaims: ‘‘ We intend to have 
reform or, by the Eternal, we will know the 
reason why.” 

The Alliance men say that the reform 
papers number 180 in Kansas, 32 in Illinois, 
30 in Missouri, 56 in Nebraska, 23 in Iowa, 
22 in Indfana, 23 in Texas, 5 in Michigan and 
6 in Massachusetts. 

At a recent meeting of the Lynn Central 
Labor Union, a committee was appointed to 
wait on Mayor Fogg and ascertain why the 
committee on licenses had refused to grant a 


public hearing on the union’s petition for the 
revocation of all pawnbrokers’ licenses and 
the creation of a municipal loan office. 


READ, REFLECT, AND INWARDLY 
DIGEST. 


THINGS THAT WOULD NOT HAPPEN 
UNDER NATIONALISM. 


Being Samples from the Week’s News of 
Forms of Crime, Fatality and Suffering 
which the Adoption of Nationalism would 
Render Impossible. 


A sensation has been caused at the treas- 
ury department by the discovery of a counter- 
feit $2 silver certificate so nearly perfect in 
all its parts as to be impossible of detection. 
The further issue of the series will be 
stopped, and the entire issue, which amounts 
to $48,000,000, will be called in as rapidly as 
possible preparatory to the issue of a bill of 
anew design. 

Simon Dellheins, a provision dealer at 30 
Church Street, Boston, hanged himself in his 
cellar, Wednesday of last week. The cause 
was financial trouble. 

Henry Brown, ex-city clerk of Austin, 
Texas, committed suicide on the 7th, on 
account of despondency caused by loss of 
employment. 

Employees of the United States cotton 
mills at Central Falls, R. I., to the number of 
600, have been thrown out of work by a shut- 
down for repairs. 

Robbers broke into the house of Mr. 
Richards at Porter’s Bridge, near Colora, 
Md., last week. Mr. and Mrs. Richards 
were aroused by the noise. The robbers 
shot Mrs. Richards dead, and having filled 
Mr. Richards with bullets, beat him to death 
with a poker. 

Richard H. Williams, treasurer of the 
Monumental Baptist church of Philadelphia. 
has fled from the city under charges of em- 
bezzling church funds. 

It is considered probable that the men who 
wrecked the Chicago express near Westfield, 
Mass., week before last, were train robbers, 
who knew of the unusually large amount of 
money in the express car. A man named 
Shumway, found dead near the wreck some 
days later, is believed to have been a local 
accomplice of the robbers, murdered by them 
to prevent his informing against them. 

Ex-Senator Birdsall of Long Island com- 
mitted suicide at New York last week, owing 
to despondency caused by debts and bad 
business. 

Joseph Hefner, a grocer at 169 East Broad- 
way, N. Y., hanged himself last Thursday in 
his cellar. He opened the grocery two years 
ago, but lost money steadily, and recently 
the wholesale grocers refused him further 
credit. He left a widow and eight children. 

A burglar broke into the house of Thomas 
C. Clark at Edwardsville. [ll., on the 15th. 
Clark and his wife having been awakened by 
the noise, the burglar fired on them, killing 
Mrs. Clark, and then escaped. 

At Mt. Carmel, Pa., on the 16th, Joseph 
Burke was murdered for his month’s pay, 
amounting to $40, and his body placed on the 
railroad track to avert suspicion. 

Sophie Liedschiertz is under arrest at New 
York for throwing her baby in the East river. 
She is 18, and unmarried, and said that she 
must starve if she did not obtain work, and 


‘could not obtain work if she had the baby to 


care for. 
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DOMESTIC CO-OPERATION EX- 
PERIMENTS 
DESCRIBED BY THE 

SUN. 


NEW YORK 


Reasons for the Evanston Failure.—A Co-op- 
erative Boarding-House in San Francisco. 


[From the New York §un.] 


Several experiments with nationalist theo- 
ries are being tried on a modest scale in vari- 
ous parts of the country. One of the most 
interesting, which was not intended as a test 
of Bellamy’s ideas, recently met with lament- 
able failure at Evanston, Ill. That Was 2 CO- 


operative food-supply scheme, which failed 
through a combination of unfortunate cir- 
cumstances, but which deserved success. It 
was undertaken by about 40 families of the 
best people in the aristocratic suburb of 
Chicago, and the servant nuisance was the 
exasperating cause. The housewives of 
Evanston found it impossible to secure com- 
petent servants at fair or any wages. This 
seems to be the universal complaint of subur- 
ban wives, and no doubt the women in thou- 
sands of homes a few miles out of New York 
will sympathize heartily with their sisters of 
Evanston in their desperate search for a 
remedy. 


The evil in Evanston was a little worse, 
perhaps, than that which exists in the outly- 
ing districts of Eastern cities. The advance 
on city wages which the Evanston women 
were willing to pay was not sufficient to in- 


duce capable servants to live outside of 
Chicago. Such servants as were willing to 
go out to suburban service were pretty sure 
to have some serious defect in character or 
capacity. The most common fault was in 
temper, and it was a comparing of experi- 
ences with impudent ‘‘help” which led te 
the suggestion of a co-operative kitchen. 
Husbands were consulted, and the idea rap- 
idly took shape. About 40 families, number- 
ing 200 persons, agreed to patronize the 
kitchen. Plenty of money was forthcoming. 
Quarters were established in the centre of 
the town, and tie equipment of a well- 
appointed hotel kitchen was provided. The 
undertaking was to deliver well-cooked meals, 
ready to go on the table, three times daily at 
the homes of the subscribers. To do this, 
required three or four peculiarly fitted deliv- 
ery wagons. Each family was served with 
food in what was termed a ‘‘ kitchener.” 
This was a tin affair, about a foot deep and two 
by three feet horizontally, divided into com- 
partments, and each compartment surrounded 
by hot water. In addition, the wagons each 
carried a small stove to keep the food hot. 


This portion of the arrangement. was the 
only one that was in the’ nature of an experi- 
ment, and it accomplished everything that 
was expected of it. Except that from five 


to fifteen minutes elapsed in getting food 
from the kitchen to the dining-room, the 
plan was the same as that of a hote} with 200 
guests, ora big restaurant. Bills of fare 
were sent out each evening for the succeed- 
ing day, and the subscribers ordered their 
meals for the following day on blanks pre- 
pared for the purpose. If guests arrived 
unexpectedly, they could be provided for at 
15 minutes’ notice to the steward. The only 
difficulty met with in delivering food satis- 
factorily was that it was found impracticable 
to serve eggs. for the hot water in the kitch- 
eners was sure to add a little to the cook- 
ing process in transit, and render them over- 
done when delivered. But soups, roasts, 
steaks, vegetables, puddings, etc., were de- 


livered, so the subscribers said, in as palata- 
ble condition as though they had just come 
from their own kitchens. 


The failure was one of administration. 
The steward first employed was incompetent 
and extravagant. There was an interval of 


bad management before another was secured. 
The next man was a good one, but his health 
collapsed in two or three weeks, and then 
the subscribers got discouraged. They had 
other things to discourage them. The dis- 
charged servants made an awfulfuss. Hach 
family had retained at least one servant in its 
employ, most of them discharging their 
cooks only. Some of the girls who were re- 
tained in other capacities struck. A sort of 
servants’ league was formed in the town, to 
boycott the subscribing families. Then the 
local tradesmen got jealous, and made trou- 
ble when the steward of the co-operative as- 
sociation bought supplies of the wholesale 
grocers in Chicago. The steward went to a 
large wholesale house in Chicago and ordered 
a big bill of goods. ‘‘ For what hotel is 
this?” he was asked, when the order had been 
taken. He replied that the supplies were for 
the Co-operative Housekeeping Association. 
“Tm sorry, but we can’t take your order,” 
was the answer. ‘‘If we sold goods to you, 
we would be boycotted by every retail grocer 
in Evanston.” 


So the Evanston people got disgusted, and 
made up their minds to put up with the in- 
solence of their individual cooks rather than 
worry any longer with the obstacles in the 


way of co-operative housekeeping. The ex- 
periment began in November, and it ended in- 
gloriously. two months later, in January 
last. Then the discharged servants got their 
revenge. They had prophesied the failure of 
the co-operative experiment from the start, 
and they had determined to boycott the 40 
families after the collapse as well as before. 
Sad times those 40 housewifes had in get- 
ting new cooks to preside in their kitchens. 
It took a good deal of money and infinite 
trouble to secure from various sources the 
culinary skill that was denied them in Evans- 
ton. And according to last accounts their 
troubles are not over yet. 


Another experiment more avowedly nation- 
alistic is interesting people in San Francisco. 
It is a Bellamy boarding-house and other 
forms of co-operation, with religious features 


added. It was established a few weeks ago 
by Arthur W. Dowe, who is at the head of a 
co-operative scheme which he entitles the 
“Commonwealth of Jesus.” Of course the 
name has given the impression that the insti- 
tution is a crank’s scheme. The house was 
opened with 14 inmates. Dowe says that 
they get board for $5 a week which else- 
where would cost $8 or $10. Itis proposed 
to have three classes of members. Full 
active members are expected to turn all their 
property over to the society, and to hold all 
property in common with the other members. 
Active independent members will retain their 
individual property, but will return all the 
net profits into the society treasury and en- 
joy all the social features. Honorary mem- 
bers will be those persons who patronize the 
co operative stores and restaurants which 
are to be established. Regarding the plan 
for co-operative stores, the secretary, W. 
Everett Stone, says: ‘‘ We will sell checks 
for $1 and upward, punch out the amount of 
purchases at current retail prices, and at the 
end of six months or so, when we decide 
npon a dividend, holders of checks will get 
76 per cent of their share of the net profits 
of the store. We will soon start a co-opera- 
tive restaurant on much the same plan. 
Meals will be given for about 25 cents. Itis 
surprising how many interested inquirers 
come or write to us. We have not yet got 


started according to our full plans, and no 
active members have yet turned their prop- 
erty into the treasury.” 


Arthur W. Dowe, the founder and head of 
this new scheme, is a young-looking man of 
37 years. He suggests the ‘‘ crank” only in 


some of his writings. He has been a San 
Franciscan for 13 years, and is known in art 
circles. He is a portrait painter. A few 
weeks ago he painted Governor Markham’s 
portrait. He used to be ‘‘ one of the boys,” 
but three years ago he was converted in Los 
Angeles. He became interested in national- 
ism, and for a year and until recently was 
secretary of a nationalist club in San Fran- 
cisco. After his conversion he gave most of 
his income to charity. 


When asked why he expected his scheme 
of co-operation to succeed while so many had 
failed, he said: ‘‘ They failed mainly because 


they left out God. I realize that but few 
will be found with the devotion and un- 
selfishness we exact for full membership, but 
we will be like Gideon’s band. I think that 
active members living together will make 
backsliding less likely. The Kaweah colony 
is allright in theory, but the trouble is in- 
side. They also made some practical mis- 
takes. Topolobampo has the same trouble, 
and then it is in a bad location, far from 
markets, and in a bad climate. We expect 
to secure a tract of land in the future, and 
will put some of our new converts on it away 
from temptations, somewhat as Gen. Booth 
suggests in ‘Darkest England.’ Yes, our 
name creates a prejudice in the minds of 
many people, and our stores and other prac- 
tical features will be run under other names. 
We will start another boarding-house when- 
ever we get enough people to fill it.” 


ORITICISM THAT FELL ON GOOD GROUND. 


The arraignment of the churches by Morris 
Ross before the Indianapolis Central labor 


union for their indifference to the condition 
of the laborer has called out a manly letter 
from Rev. John Hilliard Ranger, of Christ 
Episcopal church of that city. He says: 
“Your criticisms of the church are deserved. 
Avarice deadens the churches with mercan- 
tile methods. It makes the churches as in- 
stitutions sadly derelict in this, their impera- 
tive duty of leading common people. I, for 
one, bow before your censure, and have 
faith that there will be among us all great 
searchings of heart, and that the day of our 
awakening draws near.” 


A PULPIT TRUST, TO BE SURE! 


There certainly must be something in the 
idea! The Iowa Presbytery has decided that 
ministers should form a combination in 


order to discourage young men from enter- 
ing the ministry and thus lowering the sal- 
aries of the older brethren. 


LAWYERS BECOMING LACKEYS. 


Julian Ralph says in the New York World 
that the modern custom of contracting for 
the legal work of great corporations at so 


much a year had cut deep into the general 
income of the profession many years ago, 
but to-day a deeper injury has been done to 
it through the salarying of lawyers by cor- 
porations. Itisa fact that in this city to- 
day a great proportion of the dry-goods 
houses, the railroad corporations, even the 
street-car companies and the hotels employ 
lawyers who work in the offices as the clerks 
do, and receive salaries in the same way and 
very, much of the same value as those the 
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clerks receive. Twenty-five hundred dol- 
lars is a popular figure at which such services 
are rated, though half a dozen such lawyers 
receive $10,000 a year. As one great coun- 
sellor expressed it: ‘‘ They are mere clerks. 
The poetry and pride of professional life are 
lost to them. ‘They are told what to do; 
ordered to do this or that, instead of being 
consulted as a lawyer is supposed to be.” 


THE NOBLE GAME OF COMPETITION. 


A New York clothing store recently adver- 
tised as follows: 


** Last week we learned that one of the largest 
and most prominent manufacturers of fine 
overcoats was unable to raise cash to meet his 
liabilities. His necessity is our opportunity. 
We offered to take his entire stock on hand, 
amounting to over $100,000, at prices to be 
named by us. His need for money to his credit 
was so pressing that he was forced to accept 
our offer... . We can afford to sell for less 
than the raw material cost, and still make a 
profit.” 


This firm is thus enjoying the full fruition 
of the creed of competition. As for the 
other fellow, —let the charitable take up a 
collection. 


PRIVATE CHARITY A STANDING REBUKE. 


The increasing demand for assistance to 
the crowded population on the east side of 
New York has induced several well-known 


citizens to incorporate ‘‘ The New York Two- 
Cent Diet Kitchen for the Relief of the 
Poor.” It has been arranged to serve meals 
for a nominal sum each day during the week 
to those who are in poor circumstances, and 
desire to avail themselves of the relief 
afferded by this charity. The daily bill of 
fare will consist of coffee, soup, pork and 
beans, fish-cakes, sandwiches, etc., and a 
nominal charge of two cents per portion will 
be made to all poor people. The society will 
also supply soup and coffee to families by the 
quart at the same rates, with bread to accom- 
pany each portion. Contributions are asked 
to continue end extend this work of charity. 
It is really a reflection upon our whole sys- 
tem that a matter of this daily importance 
should be left to provident institutions. 


A CORPORATION PUTS ON THE SCREWS. 


The employees of the Chapin Hall lumber 
company, Newark, N.J., were recently asked 
to sign this blank, in view of pending labor 
legislation : 


‘This company proposes to run 10 hours a day 
the coming year. 

Is this satisfactory.to you? (Sign Yes or No.) 

Are your i Wragg wages satisfactory ? 

Do you desire personally to remain in our 
employ ? eS - 

The average laborer with a hungry family 
to support knows well enough how to an- 
Swer such questions safely. Then, the cor- 
porations go to the Legislature with this 
‘‘evidence” against the wisdom of reducing 
the hours of labor! 


THE LEATHER APRON. 


The ‘leather apron” candidate was what 
the republican organ of Oswego, N .Y., called 
John Kehoe, a young blacksmith, whom the 
democrats nominated for mayor at their late 
election, and this slur upon an honest work- 
ingman contributed materially to his elec- 
tion, for the workingmen of the city at once 
took a hand in the fieht. They hung Mr. 


Kehoe’s leather apron across the main street 
as @ campaign banner, and the workers at 
the polls wore upon their breast a miniature 
leather apron neatly lettered in gold. Their 
candidate was elected by the largest majority 
ever given for mayor in that city. It took 
better than the historic and aristocratic 
garter. 


CONDITION OF THE BUTCHER BUSINESS. 


“In plain truth,” says the New York 
World, “‘ the retail butcher business is help- 
less against the capital and push of Western 


capitalists. They have driven the most 
stubborn butchers to take their meat by 
killing opposition, or in many cases they 
have bought out the shops of the most enter- 
prising fellows and taken the men into their 
employ at good salaries. To-day a butcher 
cannot kill his own meat and sell it against 
the Western meat, because the big concerns 
utilize absolutely every scrap of every animal 
they: kill— horns, hoofs, hides, intestines, 
tallow and bones. The small slaughter busi- 
ness is half waste.” 


WE ARE DWELLING IN CENTRES. 


If any doubt the drift of population to 
favored centres let them glance over this 
table, taken from superintendent Porter’s 
census bulletin on urban population. The 


number of people living in places of 8,000 or 
more inhabitants at each of the census years, 
and the proportion this number bears to 
the total population. of the country are here 
given: 


Population Per cent of 
in cities. total population. 
131,472 3.35 
210,873 3.97 
356,920 4,93 
475,135 4.93 
864,509 6.72 
1,453,994 8.52 
f 2,897,586 12.49 
BSGCO.,) | enseicicise ens 5,072,256 16.13 
L8TO.vecccwcsnceves: 8,071,875 20.93 
DSBO sis /sieiaiselnres = «siento 11,318,547 22.57 
TSO cata e ak wee 15,235,670 29.12 


IT SUCCEEDS WELL IN ENGLAND. 


As The New Nation recently stated, the 
street railway of Huddersfield, Eng., is owned 
and operated by the municipality. The length 


of track is 11 miles, and the capital is $433,- 
000. The city pays 34 per cent interest on 
the loan, but charges its railway department 
64 per cent to cover depreciation and inter- 
est. The total receipts for 1889 were $70,- 
675, and the total expenditures $48,795, leav- 
ing an amount sufficient to meet the financial 
charge of 64 per cent. Employees never 
work more than eight hours per day, or 48 
hours per week, and they are uniformed by 
the city. 


SCHOOL OF SOCIALIST ORATORY. 


Henry G. Wilshire, of New York, the so- 
cialist labor orator, is organizing a school of 
oratory under the auspices of the Kings 
county (N. Y.), committee of the socialistic 
labor party. Campaign speakers are to be 
trained, their elocution polished and stage 
fright banished. Ten young men, including 
James Withers and Charles Matchett, who 
were prominent in the Brooklyn campaign 
last fall, were enrolled at the opening ses- 
sion last week. Wilshire is to direct the 
school sessions, which will be held weekly 
at the Brooklyn Labor Lyceum, on Myrtle 
street. Last week an address on the eight- 
hour movement was delivered, and each mem- 
ber of the class was required to make a 


three-minute speech on the same subject. 
Then his oratory was criticised, and sugges- 
tions for improvement made. 


NATIONALIZATION OF MINES MUST COME. 


The people of Wilmington are greatly ex- 
cited by the discovery of silver ore in the 
town. Itis iocated on land formerly owned 


by a widow, but a Boston syndicate bonded 
it last fall, and the bargain was consum- 
mated the first of the month, the price paid 
being $1,150. A company is being formed to 
work the mine, with a capital of $300,000. 
It may be accepted as a foregone conclusion 
that the man who discovered this mine will 
not be the one to profit by it. Merit has 
little to do with such matters. There are 
scores of such incidents. Alva Gould, an 
old man who sells fruit at the railroad sta- 
tion at Reno, Nev., was the one who first 
located the famous Comstock lode, which 
made George Hearst a millionaire. The 
local paper asserts that Gould never profited 
an iota by his discovery. 


UR. GOULD A STRANGER TO FEAR. 


Mr. Gould tells an interviewer at Denver 
that he is not after the scalp of the Western 


traffic association. He is in a very confident 
frame of mind, however, for he is not above 
saying: ‘‘ Don’t think for amoment that Iam 
afraid to attempt such athing. I dare any- 
thing. The Santa Fe and Rock Island are 
often in print as very great rivals. It is 
bosh, for reasons both Messrs. Manvil and 
Cable can explain. Neither one of these two 
roads dare make a move without consulting 
me."’ 


A HIT AT EVERY HOUSEKEEPER. 


The tack trust, to which allusion has here- 
tofore been made, has really materialized. 
It is composed of all the tack companies in 


the southern portion of the state, is called 
the Atlas Tack corporation and has a capital 
of $700,000. 


TRUSTS WILL FLOURISH UNDER COMPETI. 
TION. 


The New York Times observes: ‘The 
recently organized Reading Rolling Mill 
company,” says the Iron Age, ‘‘has been 


taken into the Beam and Channel combina- 
tion.” This is the combination commonly 
called the Steel Beam trust, which has exacted 
very high prices for structural iron and steel 
for some years. The members of it seem 
not to have heard of Mr. Sherman’s ‘“ effec- 
tive” anti-trust law. As some of them are 
intimately acquainted with the senator, it is 
strange that the matter should never have 
been a subject of conversation when they 
were with him. 


UNCLE SAM SEEKS STREET-CAR INFORMA- 
TION. 

Mayor Matthews of Boston has the credit 
of suggesting to Secretary Blaine that the 
United States consuls shall collect informa- 
tion concerning the municipal tramway sys- 
tems of Europe. Dispatches from Wash- 
ington say that directions to that effect have 
already been sent out. 


The St. Petersburg government will acquire 
all the Southern Russia railways, so as to form 
a direct line from the Black Sea to the Bal- 
tic. The plan is of great strategic impor- 
tance. 
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NATIONALISTIG DRIFT. 


Items of Industrial, Political, Social and 
Commercial Intelligence indicating the 
approaching Breakup of the Present Sys- 
tem and the Tendency through Lesser 
Forms of Business Combination toward 
Complete National Co-operation. 


Massachusetts. 


The legislative labor committee last week 
reported a bill reducing the hours of labor 
for women and minors to 58 per week, but 
the manufacturers combined against it and it 
was defeated by a vote of 87 to72. An effort 
was made to reconsider the rejection of the 
bill, and a stern fight was made to that end, 
but it was again beaten by a vote of 120 to 92. 
Generally the democrats favored and the re- 
publicans opposed the measure. 


The legislative committee having the mat- 
ter in charge has reported against the bill 
exempting municipal bonds from taxation. 


The Boston Waiters’ Alliance is engaged in 
organizing the waitresses of the city, anda 
union will be formed in the immediate future. 


According to the report of Boston’s new 
superintendent of streets, the West Ind Street 
railway company spreads about 6,000 cubic 
yards of gravel upon its tracks yearly to faci- 
litate car travel, to remove which costs the 
city $5,670. 


The hoiler makers of Boston, numbering 
700, are asking for a nine-hour day, and there 
are good prospects of its being established 
through the consent of the employers, and 
without any reduction in wages. 


A number of colored people of Cambridge 
held a meeting recently for the purpose of 
forming a co-operative business organization. 
A committee was appointed to draft by-laws 
and report at a special meeting. 


At last week’s Brookline town meeting the 
matter of lighting the town was left to the 
discretion of the selectmen, and they were 
authorized to contract for one year or not at 
all, the price for each full arc electric light 
not to exceed 40 cents per light per night. 
The present price is a fraction less than 52 
cents. Municipal lighting is spreading. 


Texas, 


The citizens of La Grange propose to own 
and operate its street railway, telephones 
and water-works, and thus avoid the rule of 
private monopolies. 


The enabling act, in favor of the Missouri, 
Kansas & Texas railway company, has been 
approved by Gov. Hogg. The act authorizes 
the reorganization of several railroad corpo- 
rations in that state into one new corporation, 
and will relieve the Missouri, Kansas & Texas 
of some harassing litigation. The old laws 
of Texas forbade the joint ownership or 
operation of parallel or competing lines, and 
was construed by the supreme court to apply 
to all railroad lines traversing the state. In 
August. 1870, a special -act was passed au- 
thorizing the Missouri, Kansas & Texas to 
extend its own lines and to purchase, lease or 
unite with connecting roads. In accordance 
with these privileges, the Missouri, Kansas 
& Texas leased the International & Great 
Northern, and the Galveston, Houston & 
Henderson, and greatly extended its own 
lines. In later years these privileges were re- 
voked, and several measures hostile to the 
railroads were passed. Much litigation fol- 
lowed, as a result of which the International 
& Great Northern went into the hands of a 
receiver, and the charter of the Kast Line & 
Red River road, a branch of the Missouri, 


Kansas & Texas, was forfeited, and a state 
court receiver appointed. Under the act just 
passed, the new corporation will take title to 
all the company’s property, including the 
lines in litigation. 


President Harrison appealed to the local 
sentiment at Galveston, when he spoke as 
follows: I am glad that the scheme of the 
engineer for giving deep-water to Galveston 
is to be prosecuted. I am an economist in 
the sense that 1 would not waste one dollar 
of public money. But I am not an econo- 
mist in the sense that I would leave incom- 
plete or suffer to lag any great work highly 
Pe unor xe of the true interests of our peo- 
ple. 


Pennsylvania. 


Great excitement prevails in the coke 
region. Mass meetings of the strikers are 
being held; the coke companies are trying 
to start their works with new help; the 
striking miners are to be evicted from their 
homes, and it is thought that many of them 
will resist, and in that case no one can fore- 
see what troubles may follow. ‘Troops are 
quartered near for use in an emergency. 
The labor leaders are trying to get Gov. 
Pattison to visit the region for the purpose 
of haying a thorough investigation made. 
There will be an attempt made to fill the 
strikers’ places with colored workmen. 


The Philadelphia Telegraph, in commenting 
upon the bill which has passed the Senate for- 
bidding any one to make a contract provid- 
ing for the payment of an obligation in any 
particular kind of money says: ‘‘ It is intended 
to compel everybody to accept anything 
called a legal tender which the Alliance, when 
it gets free coinage or treasury certificates, 
may see fit to make so. The spirit of the 
new socialistic and communistic party is 
abroad in every state of the Union, and it is 
making itself felt in almost every Legisla- 
ture, but in no other, possibly, more obnox- 
jously than in the Legislature of Pennsyl- 
vania.” 


The policemen of Philadelphia have re- 
ceived orders from the new mayor to quit 
political organizations or resign. 


California, 


Secretary Noble has rendered a decision 
rejecting applications to perfect 43 entries 
under the timber act made by members of 
the Kaweah colony in California and now in- 
cluded in the Sequoia National Park reserya- 
tion. The colonists have already expended 
#100,000 in improvements, and will have to 
look to Congress for indemnity. 


Washington. 


The lumber mills in the vicinity of Seattle, 
to the number of 19, have formed a combina- 
tion, agreed upon a scale of prices, fixed a 
forfeit for deviating from it, and now hold 
the consumers at their mercy. 


Tennessee, 


An interesting and novel fight is going on 
at Chattanooga between union and non-union 
labor. Two building exchanges have been 
formed, both composed of enterprising men 
with capital, one of which will not employ a 
man unless he holds a card ina trade union, if 
that particular trade is organized there, while 
the other will not give employment to such 
men and will do all in its power to suppress 
unionism. The federation of trades will take 
a hand in the fight so far as it can. 


Kansas. 


The Farmers’ Alliance have under consid- 
eration a plan for the state government to 
build a trunk railroad across the state and for 
the counties to build a net-work of branches 
that will touch every important point in the 


state. It is said the right of way privileges 
would be given freely in every instance. It 
is among the probabilities that this may be a 
leading issué in the next political state cam- 
paign. The railroad men make light of it, as 
they do of nearly every thing the farmers 
propose. 
Oregon. 


The Oregon Improvement company have 
decided not to operate their coal mines unless 
the employees sign a contract, and this they 
refuse to do; the present indications are that 
a long and bitter fight between employers 
and employees is imminent. 


Wisconsin, 


The Legislature has followed the example 
set by Illinois and California and declared in 
favor of the election of United States Sena. 
tors by a direct vote of the people. 


The Milwaukee Gas company is making 4 
bitter fight against the entrance into the city 
of a competing company. It is furnishing 
gas for illuminating purposes at $1, and for 
heat purposes at 80 cents, per thousand feet. 


Grand Master Carr, of the state Patrons of 
Husbandry, in his annual address says the 
express and telegraph conpanies should be 
brought under government control. He says 
the public are paying to the telegraph com- 
pany a profit of nearly 30 per cent for a ser- 
vice which the national government might 
render with a postal telegraph at an enor- 
mous reduction in cost. 


The municipal elections plainly indicate the 
rapid growth of the independent spirit in 
politics, many cities electing independent 
candidates over the old political rings. 


Illinois, 


It has become known that Swift & Co., the 
Chicago meat packers, have been favored by 
the trunk railways with private rates, in vio- 
lation of the interstate commerce law. It 
will be interesting to watch this case, and see 
if the penalties for such violation are rigor- 
ously enforced. 


There are 214 moneyed corporations in the 
state with a paid-up capital of $150,000,000. 
When the farmers owned 75 per cent of the 
taxable valuation they paid 80 per cent of the 
taxes, but now when they hold but 24 per 
cent of the taxable property, they pay 85 per 
cent of the taxes. 


The factory inspection committee of the 
state Women’s Alliance has found 106 shirt 
factories in Chicago where children under 
legal age are employed at $1 per week, the 
hours of labor being 10 and 14 per day. 


New York. 


Jacob H. Schiff, a well-known banker, 
made the following statement before~ the 
Rapid Transit Commission: ‘‘ The citizens 
of Cincinnati, some 20 years ago, became 
convinced that they could solely retain 
and add to their Southern trade by the con- 
struction of a line of railroad to give their 
city direct connection with the city of Chat- 
tanooga. This line proved, however, of 
most difficult and expensive construction, 
traffic returns appeared uncertain, and pri- 
vate capital, notwithstanding large induce- 
ments which were held out, could not be 
found with which to carry out: the project. 
But Cincinnati, to retain her commerce, had 
to have the railroad, and under the pressure 
of public opinion, the city finally, after sub- 
mitting the question to a vote of the people, 
undertook to construct what is now known 
as the Cincinnati Southern railroad. Under 
the law authorizing the construction, a board 
of non-partisan trustees was elected or ap- 
pointed, consisting of citizens well known 
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for their public spirit and integrity. These 
trustees completed the road in a compara- 
tively short period, and upon its completion 
it was. leased after competitive proposals 
had been invited to an operating company, 
which has since held control of it. The city 
of Cincinnati, though it had to incur a heavy 
bonded debt, and at a high rate of interest 
(7,45 per cent), to provide the means for the 
prosecution and completion of the work of 
construction, receives full return upon the 
money it invested, and if the city had only 
retained the right to call its high interest 
bonds, which it omitted to do, so that it 
might have been able to refund its debt at 
the present lower rates of interest, it would 
now be in receipt of a considerable profit 
from its investment in its Southern railroad. 
This is the method which will have to be 
adopted to secure rapid transit for the city 
of New York.” 


The bill before the Legislature granting 
Battery Park to the elevated roads ostensibly 
for loop purposes, but really fora storage 
station, is meeting with the determined op- 
position it deserves. A bill in the interest 
of the elevated roads has passed the Senate. 
It forbids the bringing of suit for damages 
against a railway company unless the injury 
complained of was inflicted within two years 
of the passage of the act or within two years 
of the construction of the road. The meas- 
ure was cunningly drawn and had the sup- 
port of the Tammany Senators. 


Chauncey M. Depew dropped in at the 
state house the other day and Speaker 
Sheehan extended the privilege of the floor, 
in a complimentary speech, in which he re- 
ferred to the visitor as ‘‘ one of the foremost 
citizens of New York, and one whom the 
people of the state were proud to honor.” 
Mr. Husted and Mr. Hitt were appointed a 
committee to escort Mr. Depew to the speak- 
er’s desk, while the members all rose to their 
feet. If Speaker Sheehan had also said that 
Mr. Depew was one of the most expert 
railroad lobbyists on record, he would have 
just hit it. 


The objects of the new combination, which 
is known as ‘The Associated Brick com- 
panies of New York,” are described in its 
certificate of incorporation as follows: To 
protect its members from unjust and unlaw- 
ful exaction; to reform abuses in trade; to 
diffuse correct and reliable information 
among its members as to the standing and 
credit of builders; to acquire, preserve and 
disseminate valuable information relating to 
brick interests; to procure uniformity and 
certainty in customs and usages of the trade; 
to protect each other in matters of mutual 
interest, and to settle differences among its 
members. 


Minnesota. 


The Petit flour mill of St. Paul, which has a 
capacity of 1,800 barrels per day, was shut 
down last week without a word of warning 
to the employees, and 100 men were thrown 
out of employment. Careful inquiry has 
developed the fact that a combination of all 
the mills not sold to the English syndicate is 
contemplated, for the purpose of regulating 
both the prices and output. 


Says a Minneapolis dispatch: ‘ It is now 
very probable that before the first of May 
the Northwestern Consolidated milling com- 
pany will be actually incorporated. This 
corporation will probably have a combined 
capacity of 10,500 barrels per day; it will be, 
next to the Pillsbury-Washburn plant, the 
largest milling concern in the world. It 
will possibly comprise the plants at present 
known as the Galaxy, Columbia, North- 
western, Zenith, Crown Roller and Pettit 
mills.” 


Michigan. 


At the late local election at West Duluth 
Mich., democrats and republicans joined 
forces under the name of the ‘‘ Citizens,” but 
the labor candidates were all elected, the head 
of the ticket polling 700 votes while the citi- 
zens got only 200. The labor platform declared 
for eight hours; resumption of all city fran- 
chises; and against of grunting any further 
franchises. 

Ohio, 


The Ohio state Farmers’ Alliance, which 
organized at Columbus last week, has de- 
clared in favor of a uniform system of 
school books to be furnished at cost, a two- 
cenf a mile passenger fare, and a propor- 
tional reduction in freight rates. The 
Alliance is headed straight for the political 
arena. 


Miscellaneous. 


Ex-Senator Wade Hampton of South Caro- 
lina is reported to have said that the Farm 
ers’ Alliance will not amount to much in 
the politics of the future because it is manip- 
ulated by demagogues. His defeat for the 
Senate by that organization has evidently 
not inspired him with respect for it. Ex- 
Senator Ingalls of Kansas suffered a similar 
defeat for similar reasons, but the effect has 
been quite different, for he shows a genuine 
re-pect jfor the Alliance, and thinks it is to 
be a most important factor in the politics of 
the future. 


In their strike for eight hours the miners 
will have the support of both the American 
Federation of Labor and the Knights of 
Labor. This is the first time these two 
powerful bodies have joined hands on an 
issue. 


Kate Field’s Washington: The attitude of 
capital toward labor is a gigantic blunder, 
because it is opposed to Christianity, which 
most capitalists profess and which few of 
them, or any other class, practise. 


The English syndicate which contracted 
for the Lister Agricultural Chemical works 
of Newark, N. J., the Michigan Carbon 
works of Detroit and the Northwestern 
Fertilizing company of Chicago, now claims 
that the members of the syndicates were 
swindled, and suit has been brought to have 
the contract set aside. 


The Ohio & Westion Coal and Iron ‘com- 
pany ison the point of consolidating with 
the Columbus & Hocking Iron and Coal com- 
pany. 


Rev. F. A. Hinckley of Florence: Some- 
thing has been said about mankind being 
lazy. With all reverence for any great man 
who ever said it, I dissent from it. I do not 
believe man is naturally a lazy animal. I 
believe most men and most women are doing 
too much work to-day. I believe that what 
men and women want, more than work, to- 
day, is more time for meditation; more time 
for revery; more time to stop and think 
about the character of this great universe in 
which we live, and the duties of this great 
universe, and the majesty of the power be- 
neath and above and around this great uni- 
verse in which we live. 


Harriet Martineau: Within a short time, 
and happily before the energy of youth is 
past, I have been awakened from a state of 
aristocratic prejudice, to the clear conviction 
of the equality of human rights, and of the 
paramount duty of society to provide for 
the support, comfort and enlightenment of 
every member born into it. 


Higher rates are secured by shortening the 
navigation season, and therefore the Cleve- 
land (O.), Vessel-Owners association has 


forwarded resolutions to the various associa- 
tions in lake ports, asking their co-operation 
by binding themselves not to start their 
boats before the middle of May, and the 
Detroit (Mich.) association has signed the 
agreement to that effect. 


Lucinda B. Chandler: Civilization recog- 
nizes the necessity and right of every child to 
the means of developing intelligence and the 
training of a few faculties. It is beginning 
to recognize the necessity and right of the 
child to industrial training. But it is 
equally important that the structure of all 
social and economic systems should furnish 
equal opportunity to each and every unit to 
achieve both subsistence and integral devel- 
opment. 


In response to an inquiry from the treasury 
department relative to the number of immi- 
grants landed at the various ports, Collector 
Dow, of Portland, Me., states that on March 
80, the Carthagenian landed 43 at that port, 
having previously landed 100 at Halifax. 
The Sarnia landed 30, March 80, and 600 at 
Halifax on the same trip. April 7, the Pa- 
risian landed 74, having landed 1,000 at Hali- 
fax. 

Foreign. 


The Young Men’s association of London, 
at a recent meeting, had a debate upon com- 
petition and co-operation. Mr. Allen opened 
the debate, and said that one of the results 
of the present severe competition was to 
produce inferior work, and a continued pro- 
duction of things which were really not 
wanted, and the sweating system has grown 
out of it. Men became so absorbed in their 
business that they forgot the misery and 
suffering all around them. The idea was to 
buy in the cheapest market, sell in the dearest, 
and take very little thought of the people. 
The results of competition were disastrous 
to our national happiness. On the other 
hand, a system of complete national co-oper- 
ation would give the ideal social relationship. 
It means only producing exactly what we 
want, and very little capital would stand idle. 
A resolution favoring national co-operation 
was passed after a heated debate. 


The striking weavers of Bradford, Eng., 
were recently forbidden by the authorities 
to hold a public meeting, and when 10 000 of 
them gathered together to protest against 
such prohibition, the riot act was read, which 
was immediately followed by the police and 
soldiers charging the strikers and scattering 
them Many were injured on both sides, 
and many of the strikers were arrested. 


In a debate on the trades regulation bill in 
the German Reichstag, the socialists moved 
that the maximum work day be immediately 
fixed at 10 hours; that the maximum be re- 
duced to nine hours in 1894, and to eight 
hours in 1898, and that eight hours be imme- 
diately adopted as the maximum for under- 
ground and continuous labor. 


Twenty thousand Knights of Labor em- 
ployed in the Charleroi coal basin, Belgium, 
have decided to strike on May day. 


The English postal authorities have intro- 
duced nickel-in-the-slot machines, for the sale 
of postage stamps. ‘The town council of 
Inverness, Scotland, has just given permis- 
sion for the erection of the first machines. 


A week from Monday will be observed as 
labor day in England. <A great demonstra- 
tion will he held in every large town, and Jn 
London 50,000 men and several thousand 
women will march in procession, with bands 
and banners, from the Thames embankment 
to Hyde Park, London. A novel feature this 
year will be the presence of a body of laun- 
dresses, the latest class of workers who have 
adopted trade unionism in order to improve 
their position in life. 
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SHALL CITIES MANUFACTURE GAS 
AND ELECTRICITY? 


Argument of Henry R. Legate Before the 
Joint Massachusetts Legislative Committee 
on Manufactures. 


[Continued from last week.] 


A bill quite similar to the one you are con- 
sidering is before the Illinois Legislature, 
and the same contest is going on there as 
here, the most marked difference being that 
the petitioners here are called insane agita- 


tors, while in Illinois they are characterized 
as demagogues by the president of the elec- 
tric-light association of that state, as the 
following quotation from a circular sent to 
every company in the state shows: “If each 
one of us will use the influence he may,be 
possessed of with the local representatives 
to the Legislature, and if each company will 
lay the facts before the board of directors and 
induce them to bring the weight of their argu- 
ment to bear upon our legislators, it is possi- 
ble that the designs of the demagogues may 
be frustrated.” And this is followed by an 
urgent, almost tearful, appeal to those who 
have not yet joined the association to come 
into the fold at once and aid in repelling the 
attacks of the ‘‘demagogues.” A circular 
was sent to all the companies in this state 
last year, and its contents are‘ interesting as 
well as instructive, as showing that this 
combination of private companies is formed 
for the express purpose of ‘‘sitting upon 
the rights” they now have, and that without 
the slightest regard to the rights of the gen- 
eral public. It is as follows: 


Dear Sirs: We enclose herewith extracts from 
the journals of the Senate and House of the 
present Legislature, showing the bills, petitions 
and orders affecting the electric-lighting industry, 
now before the various committees. a exami- 
nation of them will show that many of them 
are of vital importance, and, if passed, will 
seriously jeopardize invested capital. They 
reveal the fact that the electric-lighting indus- 
try of Massachusetts, as a commercial enter- 
prise, is seriously threatened. 

Prompt and immediate action on the part of 
every company in the state, under these circum- 
stances, becomes imperative. There can be no 
doubt of the serious character of the situation 
when, for example, laws are proposed to make 
every electric-light company responsible for all 
accidents caused directly or indirectly by the 
use of its wires; to allow cities and towns to 
operate gas and electric-light plants; to prohibit 
the use of electric currents of high intensity; 
to abolish the board of gas and electric-light 
commissioners, and repeal the laws under which 
they operate, etc. 

An examination of these proposed laws will 
show that but few of them are of merely local 
importance, and that almost all of them apply 
to large and small companies alike. The fact 
is, that most of them are directly aimed at 
electric lighting as a commercial industry. 

It is for you to consider what will be the 
effect upon the investment in your plant, and 
upon the value of the securities of your company, 
in case these or similar propositions become law 
at the present session of the Legislature. 

You have heretofore been invited to join the 
Massachusetts electric-lighting association, or- 
ganized expressly for the purpose of giving 
proper attention to such subjects as are above 
indicated, and to protect, as far as possible, the 
capital invested in electric lighting in Massa- 
chusetts. 

A considerable number of the companies have 
already joined, including most of the large and 
several of the smaller companies in the business ; 
but in order to become as influential and potent 
as such an association ought to be, it is essential 
that it include substantially all of the com- 
panies doing business in Massachusetts. 

At the meeting held to form the association in 
November last, the representatives of nearly 
seven tenths of all the companies expressed the 
belief that such an association should be formed 
at once, and we have no doubt that you shared 
that opinion at that time. The time has now 
come when we must know definitely whether 


your corporation is to join the association or not, 
in order that we may be able to decide how far 
and how vigorously we can undertake the de- 
fence and promotion of the electric-lighting 
interest of the state. We can do so effectively 
and thoroughly only with the active co-operation 
of substantially all the companies. 

Will you therefore please notify us at as early 
a day as possible whether or not your company 
is to become a member of the association ? 

At the last meeting of the executive committee 
it was voted to recommend at the next meeting 
of the association a change in article 4 of the 
by-laws, so as to make the possible limit of 
assessment upon any company in the member- 
ship not more than one fourth of one per cent of 
its capital invested in electric lighting. We feel 
no doubt that this amendment will be adopted, 
in which case every company joining the associ- 
ation will know in advance the utmost limit of 
expense which will be involved. 

Trusting to hear from you speedily, we remain 

Very respectfully yours, 
erence) F, A. GILBERT, president. 
(Signed) . W. BuRDETT, 
secretary and attorney. 


Mr. Chairman, these companies have the 
“‘ sinews of war” which they deem so neces- 
sary in order to hold the special privileges of 
which they are now possessed. The peti- 
tioners for this law levy no assessment for 
the purpose of carrying on this contest for 
the right of local self-government. Do you 
think the people of Bangor, who are getting 
their electric lights for less than $60 per year 
would be content to submit to the Kansas 
City rate of $200, or the Salem rate of $164, 
or eyen the Boston rate of $146? And would 
it be wise public policy to oblige them to 
abandon their present method? If not, is 
it wise public policy to oblige the cities and 
towns of Massachusetts to depend wholly 


upon private companies, wit their widely |- 


varying prices, for the service? 
Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, the answer to this question is to a 


considerable extent, in your hands, and if 
the judgment you use in solving it equals the 
courtesy you have extended to the peti- 
tioners, I can have no doubt of the result. 


Mr. Legate, before sitting down, read a 
number of letters which he had received 
after his argument had been prepared. We 
append several, which handsomely supple- 
ments the position of the nationalists upon 
this issue. 


Some Illuminating Documents. 


Dear Sir: 

1. Number of lights in use, 60. 

2. Number of hours they are run, 9. 

3. Candle-power, 2,000; and average cost per 
light per year, $25, yearly expenses. 

4. Cost of plant, $10,000. 

We like it very much, and it costs less than 
gas, and we have more light. 

Mayor or Paris, Ill. 


Dear Sir, — Yours of March 20th is at hand. 
Number of lights in use, 53. 
Number hours run, 13, or all dark hours. 
Candle-power, 2,000. 
Cost per light per year, $50.27. 
Cost of plant, $15,000. 
WILLIAM RANDOLPH, 
Mayor of Huntington, Ind. 


ee 


Dear Sir: 
1. Number of lights in use, 38. 
2. Number of hours they are run, 6. 
3. Candle-power, 2,000; and average cost per 
light per year, $40. 
4. Cost of plant, $10,100. 
Mayor or GRAND LEDGE, Mich. 


Dear Sir,— Your favor of the- 20th, making 
inquiry in regard to our electric-light plant, re- 
ceived. In reply would say we have been oper- 
ating the plant four years. It consists of one 
125 H. P..Corliss engine, three 30-light dynamos, 
86 arc lamps, 2,000 candle-power each; the plant 


is run moonlight schedule and on cloudy nights. 
The average cost per year is $5,672.02; this is 
the running expenses, — labor, fuel, carbons and 
repairs. This don’t include interest on the plant, 
which cost $23,000. The system is the Jenney, 
Indianapolis, Ind. Under the system of gas and 
gasolene, it cost the city $8,000 per year to light 
the streets. Our streets are 100 per cent better 
lighted, and our citizens are well pleased with 
the change. 
JOSEPH T. BRASHEAR, 
Mayor of Madison, Ind. 


Dear Sir: 
1. Number of lights in use, 7 double, 1 single. 
2. Number of hours they are run, till 12. 
3. Candle-power, 2,000; and average cost per 
light per year, $88. 
4. Cost of plant, $5,000. 
Mayor o¥r FArrFiexp, Ia. 


Dear Sir: 

1. Number of lights in use, 83. 

2. Number of hours they are run, 7 hours, 10 
minutes. 

3. Candle-power, 2,000, and average cost per 
light per year, $67.99. 

4. Original cost of plant, $17,986.12. 

J. M. KENNEDY, 
Mayor of Aurora, Ill. 


Dear Sir: 

1. Number of lights in use, 112. 

2. Number of hours they are run, average, 8 
per webs 

3. Candle-power, 2,000, and average cost per 
light per year, $47.50. 

4. Cost of plant, $32,000. 

WiLLiAM G. WHIPPLE, 
Mayor of Little Rock, Ark. 


Dear Sir, — In answer to yours of March 20th, I 
hand you enclosed tabulated statement of our 
plant: 

Total cost of electric-light plant complete, in- 
cluding all poles, wire and lamps, $52,000. 

Total number of lamps, 184. 

Lights are burned all dark nights throughout 
the night; supposed to be 2,000 candle-power; 
actual candle-power about 600. 

Coal average per year 1,200 tons, $3,560; car- 
bons, 70,000, $700; globes, $60; oils, $190; waste, 
$30; insurance, $282; repairs, 1,200; superintend- 
ent, $1,200; assistant superintendent, $800; en- 
gineer, $800; fireman, $720; linemen, $1,020; 
helpers, $420. 

+ Our plant was run for two years by the con- 
tractors who put it in. The city paying all 
expenses to the amount of $4.50 for moonlight 
schedule and $6 for all-night run per lamp per 
month, the contractors binding themselves to 
pay all excess, which in the two years was sey- 
eral thousand dollars. The above figures are 
based on four months’ run, from November 1 to 
March 1. 

R. L. Corran, 
Mayor Topeka. 


Dear Sir: 

1. Number of lights in use, 85; last year, 80. 

2. Number of hours they are run, till a little 
past midnight on all nights when there is nota 
good moon, and on dark, cloudy nights till the 
same time, even if there is a moon. 

3. Candle-power, 1,200 nominally, and average 
cost per year about $30, reckoning only current 
er Renser about $47, adding interest on cost of 
plant. 

4. Cost of plant about $25,000. 

DanrIEL PutTNAM, 
Mayor of Ypsilanti, Mich. 


The celebrated English Rochdale co-opera- 
tors who started only 46 years ago on the 
humblest scale imaginable, have a capital 
stock, every share of which is held by wage 
earners, of $2,355,000. Profits distributed 
to members have reached $200,000,000, while 
the total sales for 1889 showed an increase 
over those of 1889 of $10,000,000. 


A bill before the French chamber of depu- 
ties substantially proposes that the property 
of a deceased person having no direct heirs 
shall go to the state. The property is to be 
used for the extinction of the public debt 
and the abolition of pauperism. 
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WHAT I’EOPLE ARE SAYING. 


California Makes a Good Showing. 


San l'rancisco Star: The counted national- 
ist vote of the state of Rhode Island falls 
short of being one per cent of the total vote; 
while in California it was 14 of the whole 
vote of the state, though there was no state 
ticket nominated, and the entire vote cast 
was restricted to two of its six congressional 
districts. 

People Who Think This ‘‘A Pretty Good 

World, After All.” 


Jacksonville (Fla.) Times Union: So far 
this season nearly 60 private cars of railroad 
and other officials and men of wealth and in- 
fluence have been in St. Augustine — probably 
a larger number than is the case with any 
other city in the South. Some of these cars 
are veritable ‘‘palaces on wheels,” while 
others are only plainly elegant. 


A More Radical Bill Next Year, of Course. 


Boston Record: The Journal comes out in 
a long editorial against municipal control of 
lighting, reviving the old, shop-worn argu- 
ment that the city council of Boston could 
not safely be trusted with the control of the 
lighting of the city. The republicans in the 
Legislature are being assiduously worked on 
that line to prevent tkeir voting for the bill. 
The democrats, on the contrary, are seeing 
the political advantage to be gained by advo- 
cating this idea, which, if submitted to the 
people this fall, as it surely will be, if the 
Legislature refuses to take any action, will 
certainly gain thousands of votes. Under 
the present bill, it is safe to say that the bug- 
bear raised by the Journal never will mate- 
rialize, for the plain reason that the city of 
Boston never would raise the millions neces- 
sary to buy out existing plants, but if the 
municipal lighting idea is too long suppressed, 
a bill may before many years be passed not 
so favorable to existing corporations as that 
now proposed. 


The West Ashamed of the Old Bay State. 


Pittsburg Kansan: How relentless corpo- 
rations are, and how completely they hold 
their henchmen in subjection is again illus- 
trated by the action of the joint committee 
on manufactures in the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature, which has just voted seven to four 
against allowing municipalities to manufac- 
ture their own gas and electricity. It has 
indeed come to a pretty pass when the sons 
of the men of Lexington and Bunker Hill, of 
the men to whom the town meeting was the 
very citadel of independence and home goy- 
ernment, should crouch before corporations 
of their own creation as their fathers never 
winced before royalty. Degenerate boys — 
the West is ashamed of you. 


Brains that Fit the State. 


Knights of Labor Journal, Philadelphia: 
The Providence Journal calls nationalism a 
mental measles. If that don’t settle it the 
same great logician has plenty more argu- 
ments of the same kind. Rhode Island is a 
small state, but it’s quite big enough for the 
kind of intellect that illuminates the Journal. 


A Touching Pleafor Women and Children. 


President Perkins of the Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Northern railroad: Without some 
method of effective co-operation, competing 
lines must become bankrupt and in the end 
‘consolidated. There are signs of a growing 
belief both in and out of Congress that 
the interstate commerce law should be 
amended. There are upwards of eight thou- 
sand millions of dollars of accumulated prop- 
erty in the railroads of the United States, 
giving employment and support to millions 


of men, women and children; and, that the 
public can find it for its interest to long 
maintain laws which make that property un- 
necessarily and unnaturally hazardous and 
unprofitable, would seem impossible. 


Wants a Mild Dose of Socialism. 


Boston Herald: It is stated that the rich 
are growing richer, and that the poor with 
us are growing poorer. It would be more 
correct to say that our social and industrial 
situation is rapidly changing, and that it is 
apart of the freedom of American society 
to insist that socialism, in its milder forms, 
is recognized as having strong claims to 
recognition. This is not saying that the 
demand of the proletariat that rich men shall 
divide with their fellows is to be encouraged ; 
neither is it to be understood that poverty 
can be removed by any purely socialistic 
scheme. What we recognize is, that the 
rich are being taught by some of their own 
fraternity that society expects from them 
something beyond their personal enjoyment, 
and that it is possible to so organize society ; 
not that there shall be no poor among us, 
but that the conditions of absolute wretched- 
ness and poverty may be exchanged for 
something like comparative comfort. 


The Knights In It. 


Ninety per cent of the Knights of Labor 
favor a third-party movement. 


The Farmer in Politics. 


J. M. Rusk, secretary of agriculture: I am 
of those who believe that the farmer. in poli- 
tics has come to stay. More, I am of those 
who believe that, in spite of possible, nay, in- 
evitable, blunders on the part of men com- 
paratively untried in the conduct of public 
affairs, the presence and the influence of the 
farmer in politics will ultimately prove bene- 
ficial to the country at large. Do not ask 
the farmer to be satisfied with his lot, on the 
ground that, by comparison with some other 
period of time, he is better off than people 
were then; it is an unreasonable request. 
The surest guarantee to the stability of any 
government is to be found in the enjoyment 
of equal privileges by all classes of its citi- 
zens, and a just distribution among them of 
the benefits as well as the burdens of the 
political structure. 


Joins the Third Party. 


Paul Vandervoort, formerly commander of 
the Grand Army of the Republic, in a letter 
announcing that hereafter he will be an in- 
dependent in politics, says: I saw a party, 
born amid peril, in the nation’s hour of 
agony, and baptized with the red blood of 
heroes who perished for liberty, go back on 
the golden words of Abraham Lincoln, who 
said, ‘‘ We will care for him who bore the 
burden of battle, his widow and orphan.” I 
am going to leave a party which in this state 
simply represents a streak of rust exuding 
from the iron bands of 5,000 miles of rail- 
ways, and has for its foundation the rotten, 
ravenous, robbing, blackmailing band of 
cormorants and vultures of the penitentiary 
ring. A party of men who will not punish 
their friends and reward their enemies; who 
advocate every measure I have battled for for 
the past 20 years; who do not adopt plat- 
forms, and lie with smirking glee when the 
Legislature meets to redeem its pledge. 


Popular Election of Senators. 


The Montrose (Pa.) Sentinel: In two years 
it will be difficult to find a man opposed to 
the election of United States senators by 
direct vote of the people, and when the new 
idea is once adopted, it will be still more 
difficult to find a senator whose election is 
tainted by charges of bribery, — a task which 
is now, alas, entirely too easy. 


SOBER THOUGHTS OF AN ADVO- 
CATE OF COMPETITION. 


[From the New York Evening Post.] 


The country wants no Botany Bay for 
trusts or any other banditti. Canada has 
declared herself no longer a place of refuge 
for individual American culprits. New Jer- 
sey might profitably follow the example by 
declaring herself no longer a place of ren- 
dezvous for incorporated ones. . .. The 
courts have spurned them and beheaded them 
on every occasion where an opportunity was 
presented. The only weapon really needed 
for this purpose is the common law. The 
common law is custom, settled by unbroken 
judicial decision. The common law applica- 
ble to trade monopolies had been in abeyance 
for a long time, as Prof. Thorold Rogers 
shows in his ‘Six Centuries of Work and 
Wages,” but was never obsolete. . . . Dis- 
use had, however, bred in the public mind an 
idea that if a trade monopoly was formed, 
there was nothing to do but to await the 
slow movement of competition to remove it 
out of the way It is only within a short 
time that the fact has dawned upon us that 
perhaps competition may never remove it at 
all. As the trusts are formed to kill compe- 
tition, their chief employment as trusts is to 
prevent it from coming to life again. It de- 
pends altogether upon circumstances whether 
the killing of competition in any particular 
case can be made permanent or not. There 
is no general principle applicable here. It 
may be said that there is a strong tendency 
for competition to revive after it has been 
once. put down. That is true, but the ques- 
tion is whether the tendency to revive is 
stronger than the force applied to keep it 
down. Some trusts are favored by nature — 
that is, the possibilities of production and 
distribution are such as lend themselves to 
the control ofa central organization. Others 
are not so favored. Some are favored by 
the tariff and others are not. . . . It is not to 
be wondered at that socialists of the Bellamy 
persuasion find in the existence of trusts a 
reason for the government’s taking up the 
business of sugar-refining, lead-manufactur- 
ing, glass-making, etc. ‘‘Trusts have come 
to stay,” they tellus. ‘‘ Great combinations 
produce more cheaply than individuals’ of 
single corporations. This is a patent fact. 
It is for the interest of society that produc- 
tion should be cheapened. At all events it is 
a fact that must be submitted to. But the 
government is the greatest of all combina- 
tions. Therefore let the government refine 
our sugar, make our white lead, our linseed 
oil, our window glass, etc.” At least one 
senator of the United States (Mr. Kyle of 
South Dakota) goes to Washington to preach 
this gospel. There will be-time enough to 
expose such fallacies after the trusts are 
caged. Meanwhile it is the bounden duty of 
all citizens who are exposed to the plucking 
of these monopolies to make it hot for them 
everywhere, and we hope that the state of 
New Jersey will no longer lag behind. 


Joe Howard: God in his mysterious wis- 
dom knows why he put the nations upon 
this earth to travail in sorrow and pain 
through the ages. I would seek not to know 
the reason why, but we are confronted by 
the incontrovertible fact of misery, of pov- 
erty, of distress, of wretchedness on the one 
hand, while on the other we see raised a 
heaven-piercing aggregation of wealth, piling 
up day by day, growing year by year, elevat- 
ing itself throngh the decades; and one may 
well pause, even in throes of pain and in 
waves of personal trouble, to ask, ‘‘ Why is 
it that some potent influence is not brought 
to bear upon those who can to make them 
those who do?” 
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Prince Bismarck will have a higher regard for the socialists after 
this. They are a body of men destined to command an outward 
show of respect, at least, from the politicians and statesmen of 


Germany. 


Elsewhere in this paper is given some account of several recent 
experiments in co-operative housework, which may be suggestive. 
There is no doubt that the public mind, and especially the attention of 
women, is much occupied with this subject at the present time, and, 
while many experiments are destined to fail before the best line of 
action is discovered, they will not have becn made in vain, for 
each will have indicated some snag or bar to be avoided. 


“Some of these facts and opinions of the parties to this anti- 
socialistic symposium,” observes the San Francisco Bulletin in its 
review of ‘‘A Plea for Liberty,” edited by Thomas Mackay, ‘‘ may 
be accepted, without granting all that is claimed. We may take 
these things to heart without giving up our public schools, our 
postal system, our protective tariff, or a good many other things 
that we have tried and not found wanting.” And why? If nation- 
alism is wrong in theory, how can we consistently countenance 
its practice? 


The revival of the window-glass trust involves a point for the 
average citizen to consider. The scheme failed last winter in con- 
sequence of a window-glass faction, led by Charles Foster, who 
was candidate for Congress. He did not wish to court popular 


indignation by championing trusts. Mr. Foster is now a member 
of Mr. Harrison’s cabinet, anc so is not dependent upon a constitu- 
ency out in Ohio for office. The window-glass ' manufacturers 
accordingly met at Chicago last week, and made arrangements to 
raise prices by reducing the output. The window-glass trust is 
triumphant. 


We observe that the committee’s report to the Massachusetts 
Legislature upon the annual report of the state civil service com- 
mission is ‘no legislation necessary.” On the contrary, as was 
shown by a paper on the civil service of the state, published in the 
issue of this paper for January 31, considerable legislation is 
needed to make the system at all adequate. The necessity for its 
improvement is particularly pressing, in view of the growing ten- 
dency to intrust new business functions to municipalities. It is 
unfortunate that the civil-service reform organization of Massachu- 
setts should have its attention so exclusively fixed upon the abuses 
of the federal civil service as to overlook the important field of 
reform presented by the present conditions of the state and mu- 
nicipal service right here at home. 


The Outlook on Beacon Hill. 


The adverse report of the joint committee in the Massachusetts 
Legislature on the bill to permit cities and towns to own lighting 
plants has not had the effect which the private companies hoped. 
It has roused popular indignation, and the politicians know what 
the wrath of the people is in the Old Bay State. The combat deep. 
ens, and there is light on the horizon for the constituencies. 


Very Significant. 


The action of Secretary Blaine, reported elsewhere, in directing 
the New York consuls in foreign countries to collect information as 
to the actual working of municipal ownership of street-transit fa- 
cilities is an exceedingly significant indication of the rapid growth 
of public interest in nationalistic ideas. Of course we are well 
aware that there are a great many who favor municipal ownership 
of street railroads who are far from being as yet ready to go any 
further with us. Nevertheless the existence of the nationalist agi- 
tation makes these steps in the line of its programme much more 
significant than they would otherwise be. 


Immigration and Nationalism. 


The necessity of exercising some more stringent supervision over 
the foreign immigration to this country, with a view to keeping out 
undesirable elements, has come to be generally admitted. Econo- 
mists and moralists, who take a theoretical view of it, are in agree- 
ment on this subject with working men who look at it practically. 
Probably the only class satisfied with the present conditions of 
immigration are the coal operators and some other sorts of em- 
ployers who object to paying the wages which are necessary to sup- 
port a workman according to the American standard of living. 

But while most are agreed on the necessity of some regulation of 
immigration, the practical difficulties in the way of the undertaking 
are very great. Perhaps the main one is that a foreign steamship 
can evade any restrictive law by landing its cargo of undesirables at 
Halifax, Quebec or Vancouver, and leaving them to find their way 
across the border. How very easily this can be done was illustrated 
by a case last week. The steamship Oregon, which arrived at 
Portland, Me., had only 15 passengers aboard. When it left 
Liverpool it had 500, most of them bound for the United States. 
To avoid the examination on landing and the capitation tax of 50 
cents, these passengers were landed at Halifax, where they took 
rail for this country. 

It may be said that we ought also to have an examination and tax 
provided for passengers coming across the border; but this would 
be practically impossible with such a vast frontier as ours, and would 
moreover, be exceedingly vexatious to travel and business. While 
it is earnestly hoped that all possible efforts will be used to prevent 
and frustrate this method of evading the law, it is evidently going 
to be very difficult to meet it, without recourse to something like 
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the European system of universal passports, which would be most 
burdensome. 

And now what has nationalism to say to this? Why, simply that 
the power of a nation to regulate immigration and determine who 
shall become members of it, can only be secured by such an organi- 
zation of its members, not merely political but industrial, as nation- 
alism contemplates. As every person now who desires to take part 
in the government of the country, must be a registered voter, so under 
nationalism persons who take part in the industries of the coun- 
try will be registered members of the industrial force. While this 
will in no way impede persons who are present in a foreign country 
for purposes of travel or study, deriving their income from home, 
it will leave without the means of subsistence persons who should 
obtain entrance into a country in defiance of the will and law of its 
people. Neither inspectors, nor capitation taxes, nor passport sys- 
tems will then be needed to keep them out. 

It would be an entire mistake to suppose that such a system as 
this would operate to discourage immigration in general. On the 
contrary, under an industrial organization which would utilize every 
worker, it would be far more directly an object to a nation to secure 
workers than it now is; but it would be possible then, as it is not 
now, to say who shall come and who shall not; while those who did 
come, instead of struggling against adverse circumstances for years 
to obtain a footing among a strange and jealous people, as now they 
must do, would be given at once the place their faculties fitted them 
for among the workers. Nationalism will, in effect, be as great a 
boon to those who desire to change countries as for those who stay 
at home. A disorderly hotel is as inconvenient to the guests as to 
the residents. 

What could more strongly suggest the incompleteness of our pres- 
ent stage of national evolution than the spectacle of a great nation 
like this totally incompetent, owing to the lack of an adequate in- 
dustrial organization, to enforce the rules of its own house. 


An Example from Chicago. 


At a recent dinner of the Boston Architectural club, one of the 
archigscts for the great Columbian exhibition and world’s fair at 
Chicago was present, and spoke enthusiastically of the prospects 
for a grand and beautiful affair. The designing of the buildings 
and their surroundings has been intrusted, as is known, to a board 
of architects representative of the most eminent firms in the pro- 
fession, East and West. The architect told of the entire harmony 
prevailing among the architects, engineers, etc., and said that all 
relations were most cordial and everything was arranged in the 
most excellent taste. The reason for this, he said, was that all 
competition was absolutely thrown aside, and each individual 
worked to produce the happiest effect by aiding his neighbors. Mr. 
Ross Turner, the artist, who was present, expressed gratification 
on learning this, since nationalism would have the effect of pro- 
ducing this state of things everywhere. The architect was much 
impressed with the idea, and said that he had never thought of it in 
that light before. 


The Question of Incentive. 


Our omnivagant, if not omnispective contemporary, the Spring- 
field Republican, has been wondering for weeks about the infant 
form of nationalism. It does not know what to make of the little 
one. Itis not disposed to nurse it; nor would it care to abuse a 
babe of such lusty proportions. Like many other: papers of sub- 
stantial quality in this country, the Republican is doing some serious 
thinking upon this subject. The passage of a bill in the New York 
Legislature in favor of amending the state constitution in a way to 
permit the sale of the salt-springs on Onondaga lake, near Syracuse 
serves as a text to the Republican, which takes occasion to remark: 

But the experiment has not been particularly inspiring in any way. It 
never saved the people from the exactions of private monopoly. The salt- 
Fay were public property, to be sure, but those who in effect rented 
them, the Syracuse boilers, nevertheless managed to build up a monopoly 
before the salt reached consumers quite as effectual as if they had owned 
the spring. Would the mere ownership of the Pennsylvania coal-mines by 
the state suffice to save this natural bounty to the people free of the 


exactions of private monopoly unless the state also undertook the busi- 
ness of mining and transportation? Another question raised by this New 


York salt experiment is whether, had the state reserved to itself all salt- 
mines or springs that might be discovered, there would have been offered 
incentive enough to private enterprise to ever have brought to light tnese 
new salt-beds above Syracuse or at Wyoming. 


The Syracuse salt menopoly flourished naturally upon the selfish- 
ness and short-sighted policy of the Albany law-imakers. The spirit 
of the constitution was broken when these salt-springs were farmed 
out to private corporations. A parallel is found in the phosphate 
ring in South Carolina, which debauched politics and made money 
by securing the exclusive privilege of working these valuable de- 
posits owned by the state. 

Finally the conscience of the people was pricked, and at the last 
election they put in the governor’s chair a farmer and an honorable 
patriotic citizen. He is pledged to a policy that promises state 
mining as\the true function of government. The mere ownership 
of Pennsylvania coal-mines, dear contemporary, would not save this 
natural bounty to the people. Mining and transportation by the 
state must go hand in hand if the interests of the people are to 
be placed above every other consideration. The state cannot dabble 
in coal or salt and accomplish any good. The experiment must be 
tried scientifically with the condition of complete state ownership, 
control and administration. 

The Republican is concerned over the destruction of an incentive 
to private enterprise,— that selfish principle upon which the competi- 
tive system is built. Its comcern is more a habit of mind under the 
influence of entailed fallacy rather than a conviction logically worked 
out. This concern was never reasoned into the Republican’s con- 
sciousness, but is rather the inheritance of its-financial fathers. 
Among the curiosities of history is the anomaly that Christianity, 
the religion of love, has taken to its bosom the pagan ethics of 
selfishness in business transactions. 

But it is not true that personal ambition will die when selfish in- 
centives are removed. ‘The rock of competition is self. How can 
the superstructure be beautiful in its proportions? Every thinker, 
with a horizon beyond his hat-rim, knows that the use of self ina 
competitive strife fora livingis but a temporary device, pending 
the time when society can grow to better things. 

The Republican is really in a position to refute its own propo- 
sition that private enterprise contains the sole secret of industrial 
health. The Springfield armory refutes this. Upon its staff of 
writers on special subjects for many years was the inventor of the 
life-line gun, which the government has adopted. The inventor 
was an army officer, and neither received nor expected money for this 
service. The interchangeable system in machinery, which has revo- 
lutionized the manufacturing methods of the world, originated 
among the government armorers of Springfield, and was there first 
put in operation. One of the most interesting chapters in mechan - 
ics could be written on the contributions of the Springfield armorers 
to practical mechanics. They have carried the fame of the Spring- 
field rifle around the world, and demonstrated that men, even with 
no hope of money reward, develop as opportunity offers. 

When the great reform comes, and an economic democracy en- 
sures the proper handling of the capital of the nation for the good 
of the nation, every law of ethics, commerce and human nature will 
be harnessed to the car, and we will move on to higher things. 


Prof. Hadley’s Objections to Government Railways. 


Prof. Arthur T. Hadley of Yale, in a discussion of the railroad 
problems of the immediate future, in the Atlantic Monthly for 
March, appears to be alive to many of the graye evils of the pres- 
ent situation, but his ‘laissez faire” bent, and his inveterate 
prejudice in favor of private ownership, prevent him from per- 
ceiving or proposing any remedy. He therefore contents himself 
with a sage warning to railroad managers that they must behave 
themselves a good deal better than they have been doing of late, 
and to stockholders that they must look after the affairs of their 
corporations a good deal closer, or ‘‘the management of industry 
will tend to give more and more irresponsible power to individuals ; 
the relations between our political theories and our business 
practices will become more and more discordant; the demand for 
state socialism will grow more and more powerful.” As it is very 
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clear that Prof. Hadley’s warning will not be heeded in the slightest 
degree, it is correspondingly clear that the consequences he dreads 
are inevitable. 

Prof. Hadley’s opposition to government ownership is so strong 
that in his brief consideration of the topic, his prejudice leads him 
to misrepresent the facts. He asserts that the waste due to goy- 
ernment construction is more than the waste due to private finance. 
He presents few facts to support his assertion, and these do not 
bear it out. He says that the cost of the government railroads of 
New South Wales is about the same as the actual capitalization of 
those of the United States, $50,000 a mile, and he asserts that the 
system there is ona distinctly lower level. This is the strongest 
point that he makes. Yet, according to all accounts, the Australian 
railways give far greater public satisfaction than do ours. And 
that is a very good measure of the success of an institution. 

He then takes the railways of Germany as a government system 
standing on something like the same level as our railways, and finds 
that they cost $100,000 a mile. It would be pertinent to ask Prof. 
Hadley if the most of the railways of Germany were not built by 
private enterprise, and taken over by the government only within 
a comparatively few years? And that being the case, what basis 
do they afford for his charge of the waste due to government con- 
struction? Moreover, would there not be a great difference in the 
cost of railways built through a country where the land values are 
low, as is the case with the average in“the United States, and where 
land values are high, as in Germany? And where construction is 
of a light and temporary character, as in the average American 
railway, and substantial and enduring, as in Germany? 

Again, why does Prof. Hadley omit to give the capitalization of 
the English railways built by private corporations? Is it, perhaps, 
because the fact might tell against his argument? He compares 
the German railways with the English, and says that on the former, 
the handling of goods, the running of trains, and the introduction 
of modern appliances have been slow in the extreme. If the com- 
parison between the government lines of Germany and the private 
lines of England is fair, then the comparison between the English 
and the American lines is also fair; and it will be found that the 
same charge holds with increased force against the English lines, 
except in the one matter of speed. The contrast between English 
and American railways would tell for nothing, of course, either for 
or against the principle of private management. The points in 
which English railways are superior to German, and American 
superior to English and all European, are due more to the conditions 
prevailing in the respective countries than to private or public 
management. 

But there are certain points in which the German railways are 
superior to the English, and these are mainly due to public manage- 
ment. As a matter of fact, about the only points in which the 
English are superior to the German consist in the matter of speed 
and frequency of trains. These are chiefly due to a denser popula- 
tion and greater commercial activity. 

In Germany, the railway stations are almost universally models 
of convenience and comfort, tastefully appointed, of good architec- 
ture, and surrounded by beautiful grounds. A regard for public 
welfare ishere shown. The railway stations in England are barren 
sheds, sordid in aspect, and showing a disregard for public accom- 
modation. The trains in Germany are well equipped, and every 
compartment has a toilet room attached. In England, the sanitary 
accommodations on the trains are a disgrace to the country. On 
the German railways the introduction of modern appliances has 
been much more rapid than in England. Even yet, the English 
railways do not check baggage. 

The true standard of comparison, however, is that afforded be- 
tween railways of the same country under government and private 
ownership. And it is a notable fact that the service of the German 
railways has improved in almost every respect since they were 
taken out of private hands by the government. 


Coming to a Head. 
The issue between corporate or municipal ownership of the 
street-railroad system is rapidly coming to a head in Boston. 
President Whitney seems determined to leave the community no 


other way of protecting and promoting its interests, as involved in 
the improvement of the transit system, except by municipalizing 
it. At several hearings before legislative committees during the 
past week or two he has affirmed and reaffirmed that the West. 
End company, which he represents, will do nothing more to extend 
or improve the transit system unless it can be guaranteed absolute 
freedom from legislation or municipal interference for a long 
period of years, 50 being mentioned as a suitable figure. 

That is to say, this corporation demands to be placed above and 
beyond the reach of the law for a period of half a century as the 
only consideration on which it will go ahead and perform the work 
for which it is chartered. To speak of this proposition as inad- 
missible is feebly to describe its sublime audacity. Premier 
Rudini should take lessons of President Whitney. 

Seeing, then, that Mr. Whitney’s ultimatum is out of the question, 
the people of Boston are confronted by the alternative either of 
going without rapid transit or any other improvement in transit 
facilities, or building their own system. 

The report that Mr. Whitney is secretly in the employ of the 
nationalists for the purpose of working up public sentiment in 
favor of municipal ownership of street railways, is not true, but 
we don’t wonder that it should be circulated. 


Mr. Edward Atkinson’s Little Stove. 


Mr. Edward Atkinson has invented a clever little stove, by which 
he claims that half the present cost of cooked food can be saved. 
This he commends especially to the poorer classes, evidently re- 
garding it as a somewhat valuable contribution toward the solu- 
tion of the social problem. Now the stove is, no doubt, all it is 
said to be, but neither it nor any other device for cheapening the 
cost of living can be of any considerable lasting advantage to the 
poor, so long as the present industrial system, based upon the ex- 
ploitation of labor for private profit, shall continue. The reduction 
of the cost of living to a workman merely means that he can live 
and work for aless wage than before, and so long as there is a 
mass of unemployed laborers bidding against him for his place, he 
will be obliged to reduce his demands to what*the cost of living is. 

Of course the labor market does not immediately become adjusted 
to a cheaper way of living, and so the worker may enjoy a tem- 
porary improvement in condition; but the downward movement 
of wages will be but slightly delayed. It is moreover true that the 
introduction by a portion of the workers of some method of cheap- 
ening the cost of living, will continue to improve their condition so 
long as the majority of their class of workers have not introduced 
it; for it is the cost of subsistence for the majority which fixes the 
rate of wages for the whole class. If one laborer quits drinking 
and smoking, he will be the richer for it; but if all laborers quit 
drinking and smoking, they would presently be little better off 
(except of course in health and morals), because, being now able 
to live for less, they would soon have to take less wages, or be 
underbid by their fellows out of work. When a trade-union by its 
regulations is able to maintain wages and exclude competition, of 
course its members will enjoy the whole benefit of cheapened liv- 
ing. On alarger scale likewise, the exclusion of immigration by a 
nation, restricting competition in the labor market, tends to enable 
the wage-earners to retain the advantages of a reduction in 
living expenses. 

Where, then, do the profits of labor-saving and monye-saving 
inventions go? What class gets them? In answer, it may be said 
that the share of the wage-eatner is least; the shares respectively 
secured by the classes above him in the economical scale become 
larger as they rise and become exploiters of the classes below them. 
The greatest share of all goes to the class at the top, the great 
capitalists who live by the exploitation of the entire country. 
Whatever .cheapens labor enables them to undersell the capitalists 
who are similarly exploiting the laborers of other countries, and 
thus still further to increase their gains. 

With the exceptions and modifications stated above, it is gener- 
ally true that the economies of the poor, in proportion as they are 
generally practised, must necessarily, under the present system of 
industry, redound chiefly to the profit of the rich. Economy prac- 
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tised by one wage-earner will help him as compared with other 
wage-earners who do not practise it; but as soon as and in propor- 
tion as all his class practise it, it will cease to benefit any of them. 

And yet men who profess to be economists shake their heads over 
the lack of thrift among the poor, and talk about solving the social 
question by promoting economy among the wage-earners. 

It is the Goulds, the Rockefellers and the Vanderbilts to whom 
Mr. Atkinson should dedicate his little stove, and not to the poor 
men, for it is they who will pocket the chief share of its economies, 
even as they pocket, and under the present system necessarily must 
go on pocketing the chief profits from all sorts of labor and mate- 
rial-saving inventions and devices. 

In stating so plainly that under the present system the mass of 
the nation is practically slaving and saving for the benefit of a 
small class, there is no intended implication that this class is any 
worse morally than other classes. The present condition of things 
is the result of a false industrial system. We do not assail men. 
It is the system we denounce. 


The Dressed-Beef Combine Raises Prices. 


It is undoubtedly pretty well known to housekeepers, but perhaps 
not to people in general, that the price of meats during the past 
winter has been extraordinarily high. According to some figures 
obtained from dealers by the Boston Herald, the rise has averaged 
about three cents per pound since last fall for all kinds of meats, 
pork and mutton as well as beef; the result has been a marked 
falling off in the sales to the poorer classes. Nobody seems able 
to give any good reason for this rise in price. Al] the dealers 
know is, that they are charged more by the dressed-beef combina- 
tion, in the West, and consequently must charge the public more. 

This state of facts is well calculated to remind us of the extraor- 
dinary conditions under which the meat supply of the country is 
furnished. The business is a monopoly in the hands of a few firms 
acting together, and the. price of the entire meat supply of the 
country is settled entirely at their discretion, and with sole refer- 
ence to making the most profit possible out of the business? 

Possibly the dressed-beef magnates have now concluded, like the 
Pennsylvania coal barons, that it is less trouble to furnish a 
limited output at a high profit than a larger output at a lower profit, 
and that is the reason for the present unaccountable rise in the 
prices. According to the general law of the development of mo- 
nopolies, this is about what might be expected by this time. Why 
should the pork packers and dressed-beef people be more generous 
than the coal barons or the sugar refiners? Does any one suppose 
that their object in monopolizing the meat market was a merely 
sentimental one? If the present rise in the price of meats should 
be permanent, no one need be surprised. 

What are we going to do about it? There is only one remedy for 
a monopoly, when it reaches the stage of limiting production to 
raise prices, and that is nationalization. 


The Legislature Deaf to the Cry of the Children. 


The bill to reduce the hours of labor for women and minors in 
the factories of Massachusetts to 58 per week was defeated in the 
House of Representatives last week by a vote of 87 to 72. 

The bill ought to have passed. It is agreed by economists and 
humanitarians alike that children should not be in the factories at 
all, and that the conditions of the labor of women should be made 
as light as possible, not only for their sake but for the future inter- 
ests of the race. In face of these admitted facts, to require of 
women and children a 10-hour day when many trades in which men 
are employed have already obtained a nine-hour day and are demand- 
ing an eight-hour day, is a brutal thing. 

While the House can by no means be acquitted of the responsi- 
bility of its action’ by any plea, it is, however, true that the pres- 
sure upon members, to induce them to vote against the bill, was 
very strong. The combined influence of the textile manufac- 
turing corporations of the state was brought to bear as it has not 
been for years, to secure the defeat of the bill to reduce hours. On 
the other hand, the fight of the minority for the women and chil- 


dren, was exceptionally gallant and vigorous, and has attracted wide 
attention. 

The situation has foreshadowed an issue which is destined rapidly 
to develop into the leading political issue in this state, namely, the 
cause of the people against corporate oppression, the cause of men, 
women and children against money. 

Many will engage in this struggle on the side of the people with- 
out clearly realizing to what it commits them. Not so nationalists. 
They realize, as all must who stop to consider the logic of the sit- 
uation that the principle of public control of industries, of indus- 
trial self-government by the people, is the only alternative to a 
complete submission to corporation rule. There is no third choice. 
That is why the party of the people, whatever its name may chance 
to be, must necessarily become more and more consciously, as the 
struggle goes on, a nationalist party. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 
The Brooklyn (N. Y.) Citizen says : 


Mr. Bellamy, in an article on nationalism, recommends that the goy- 
ernment should take possession of the management of the railroads, of 
the working of the telegraph system, and should pay all the laborers in 
its employ in checks good for money in government factories, where all 
kinds of necessities would be made. He does not recommend that the 
laborers should be forced to take these checks in lieu of money, but holds 
that, in view of the greater purity of the food manufactured by the gov- 
ernment and the better quality of government goods, the laborer would, 
of course, prefer these checks to gold. Asa matterof fact, everything 
that the government manufactures is of poorer quality than what is made 
by individuals. 

Did the Brooklyn Citizen ever ask an old soldier about the quality 
of coffee furnished by the government to the men at the front be- 
tween ’61 and ’65, while we were drinking chiccory and acorns at 


home? 


The price of sugar after the duty had been taken off should have 
been 4 or 44 cents per pound. The Sugar trust and the California 
refiners have divided up the territory so as to avoid competition, 
and have agreed upon a periodical closing of refineries in order to 
reduce the output. They have also fixed the wholesale price of 
sugar at 4.75 and 4.87 cents for April. We predict that sugar 
will gradually creep up. And why not? The removal of the duty 
tended to introduce a disturbing element in competition. This 
naturally would amount to a premium upon more trust conspiracies. 
Our independent friends who look to a reduction of the tariff as 
the true method of exterminating trusts will have their eyes opened 
before many months, if they follow the sugar quotations. Combi- 
nation is the child of competition; this is the nub of the whole 
business. 


P. A. Collins presided over the Massachusetts democratic conven- 
tion last autumn, and the convention put into its platform a plank 
demanding for cities and towns the right to manufacture and 
supply gas and electricity. Gov Russell, nominated by that con- 
vention, two years ago appeared as an attorney for the electric- 
light companies before a legislative committee, in opposition to a 
proposed measure conferring that right. He spoke then merely as 
an attorney, and when as governor he spoke his sentiments as a 
citizen, he declared, in his inaugural address, unequivocally in favor 
of that measure in these words: ‘‘In my opinion, greater powers 
can be given to cities and towns with safety and advantage, not 
only as a relief to the Legislature. but as a just and proper exten- 
sion of local self-government. I therefore commend to your con- 
sideration the subject of enlarging their powers by general laws, 
especially in the matters of taxation, franchises, municipal control 
of municipal work, and ownership of the instrumentalities for its 
performance. The exercise of such powers can well be left as a 
question of expediency for each community to determine for itself.” 
It would be interesting to know if Mr. Collins, in appearing for the 
Bay State Gas company, at the state house this year, also spoke as 
an attorney merely, and if he approves the platform upon which 
his party was victorious last year. If not, is he a democrat, in 
accordance with the more enlightened standard recently raised? 
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WHAT WE WANT. 
We are the hewers and delvers who toil for another’s 


gain. 
Be commen clod, and the rabble, stunted of brow and 
rain. 
What do we want, the gleaners, of the harvest we have 
reaped ? 
What do we want, the neuters, of the honey we have 
heaped? 


We want the drones to be driven away from our golden 
hoard; 

We ven to share in the harvest, we want to sit at the 
board ; 

We want what sword or suffrage has never yet won for 


man, 
The fruits of his toil God promised when the curse of 
toil began. 


Ye have tried the sword and sceptre, the cross and the 
sacred word, 

In all the years, and the kingdom is not here yet of the 

ord. 

We are tired of useless waiting; we are tired of fruit- 
less prayers. 

Soldier and churchman and lawyer —the failure, is it 
not theirs? 


whee gain is it to the people that a God laid down his 
life 

If twenty centuries after His world be a world of strife? 
If the serried ranks be facing each other with ruthless 


eyes, 
And steel in their hands, what profits a Saviour’s 
sacrifice ? 


Ye have tried and failed to rule us; in vain to direct 
have tried, 

Not she the fault of the ruler, not utterly blind the 
guide; 

Mayhap there needs not aruler, mayhap we can find 
the way, 

At least ye have ruled to ruin; at least ye have led 
astray. 


What matter if king, or council, or president holds the 


rein 

If crime and poverty ever be links in the bondman’s 
chain? 

What carcth the burden-bearer that Liberty packed his 


oa 
If hunger presses behind him with asharp and ready 
goad? a 


There’s a serf whose chains are of paper, there’s a king 
with a parchment crown; 
There are robber knights and brigands in factory, field 


and town, 

But the vassal pays his tribute to a lord of wage and 
rent. 

And the baron’s toil is Shyleck’s, with a flesh and blood 
per cent. 


The seamstress bends to her labor all night in a narrow 
room. 


The child, defrauded of childhood, tiptoes all day at 
the loom; 

The nog lnenet starve; for the body can barely on husks 
be fed; 

And the loaded dice of the gambler settles the price of 
bread. 


Ye have shorn and bound the Samson, and robbed him 
of learning’s light ; 

But his sluggish brain is moving; his sinews have all 
their might. 

Look well to your gates of Gaza, your privilege, pride 
and caste, 

The giant is blind but thinking, and his locks are grow- 
ing fast. 

JAMES JEFFREY ROCHE. 


TALKS ON NATIONALISM. 
By the Editor. 


Mr. Smith, who has joined the nationalists, 
meets a workingman. 


W.—No, sir; not any for me. Poor men 
who work for a living can’t afford to waste 
their time on theories. Fine words butter 
no parsnips. I dare say it would be very fine 
if we could have things fixed up for us as you 
fellows propose, but we might as well cry for 
the moon. Propose something practical, — 
something that will jhelp them right off, — 
and workingmen will listen to you. 

SmirH. — Would you like to make sure of 
keeping your job? Would you call that some- 


thing practical? 


W.— Very practical. 

Smita. — Well, that is what nationalism 
means. It is a plan for helping men to keep 
their jobs. 

W.—It will meet a long-felt want, if it 
will do that. 

Soir. — Well, it will, for that’s just what 
Itsa 
way for helping every man to keep his job. 


nationalism, boiled down, amounts to. 


W.— How is it going to help him? 

Smiru. — Let us be practical, as you say, 
and stick to facts. You are a railroad man, 
aren’t you? 

W. — Yes. 

SmirH.— You want to know how nation- 
alism is going to help you keep your job on 
the road? 

W.— That’s about the size of it. Tell me 
that, and P’ll join. Mary and the kids would 
like to know, too. 

SmirH. — One of the first things we want 
to do is to nationalize the railroads. 

W.— You mean to have government take 
them. 

SmirH. — Yes, take them and run them. 

W.— Well, I don’t know how that is going 
to help me. It would only be changing bosses. 

SmirH. —It would be getting done with 
boss rule altogether, and becoming, instead, a 
member of a service in which the rights of 
every person, from bottom to top, were guar- 
anteed by law. 

W.—Now youare beginning totalk! Let’s 
hear some more about that. 

SmitH. — What nationalism proposes is 
this: That when the government takes the 
railroads the present force of men be taken 
into the public service just as it stands, every 
man keeping his place. No man would after 
that be liable to discharge, except for cause, 
after a fair hearing. Promotions would no 
more beby favor, over the heads of equally 
deserving men, but would be by merit, as 
shown by record. Every man’s pay would go 
on in case of sickness or accident, and when 
he became too old to work he would be 


pensioned. 

W.—There’d be a rush for jobs of that 
sort, I guess. 

SmirH. — No doubt there would be a big 
rush;. but when people saw the advantages 
of the system, they would not be long in 
nationalizing other sorts of business, until 
at last not merely railroad employees but 
everybody was sure of his job. 

W.— What I’m thinking is, that there 
would be such arush for those government 
jobs at first that a fellow would need a big 
“pull” to get one. 

SmirxH.— On the contrary, if the national- 


ist plan is carried out, no amount of ‘‘ pull ” 
would help a man to get a job. You saw 
Gen. Tracy’s plan for keeping politics out of 
Well, that is as mild as milk 
compared with the nationalist idea of a 
In the 
first place, all further admission, to a nation- 


the navy-yards. 
proper civil service admission test. 


alized body of workers, after it had been 
taken over, would be to the lowest grade. 
Everybody after that would have to work up 
from the ranks. In order to be a candidate, 
a person would have to possess certain fixed 
qualifications. 

W.—I hope you would not expect a fellow 
who wanted to be fireman to pass an exam- 
ination in Latin. 

SmirH.— Of course not. The qualifica- 
tions he would have to show would be those 
necessary for the position he was trying for, 
and no others. The candidates having the 
biggest percentage of qualifications would 
get the jobs. 
cretion allowed in appointing them, and they 


would be indebted to nobody but themselves 


There would not be any dis- 


for their places. Of course after men were 
once admitted, promotions would be only by 
record, and the incompetent men would either 
be dismissed or would remain in the lowest 
grades. 

W.—Butif you dismiss a man from na- 
tional employment when there are no private 
employers left, you’ll starve him. 

Smita. —I was only speaking of the be- 
Afterward, of 
course, when thereis no private employment, 


ginnings of nationalism. 


there will be no dismissing. A fellow then 
who cannot do one sort of work will be found 
another sort. Even the insane and invalids 
will be found something to do. 

W.— What if there should bea strike on 
one of your nationalized businesses? What 


would you do then? 
Smirn. — I don’t see why the effect should 


be any worse than that of astrike now, while 
the likelihood of a strike would be reduced to 
almost nothing by the advantages the new 
It would be 
a strong provocation which would induce 


system would offer to the men. 


men to forfeit a life position, with a pension 
to boot; don’t you think so? 

W. — Well, it would, that is a fact. 

Smiru. — For that matter, if the provoca- 
tion were great enough, I should hope they 
would strike, and succeed, too. 

W.—lI see a good deal in the papers about 
what the nationalists are trying to do to get 
the power for cities to own their own gas- 
works. I suppose you would have that force 
organized in the same manner? 

Smita. — Certainly, if we can have our 
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a We 


way. It is common to discuss this muni- 
cipal lighting business as if the consumers’ 
But the 


subject has a side quite as interesting to the 


bencfit were the chief gain by it. 


employees in those businesses, and the same 
is true of the question of city ownership of 
the strect railroads. The street-car men are 
all hound to be nationalists, as soon as they 
understand what we are driving at. 

W. — How soon do you believe all this can 
be brought about? I should like to enjoy a 
little of it myself. 

SmirH. —It will be brought about just as 
soon as the intelligent workingmen of the 
country find out what nationalists are trying 
to do for them, and come to our support with 
their votes. They are beginning to find out 

be 
The 
workingmen are swelling its ranks very 


already. Nationalism can no longer 


tiwitted as a ‘‘kid-glove” movement. 


rapidly. A good many of them at first 
shared your notion that it was nothing but a 
fine-spun theory, but as they come to examine 
it they are bound to discover that it is the 
only really practical labor party in the world. 
It is as I told you, when you boil it down, a 
plan to help men to find jobs and then to 
keep them. Let that idea once get into the 
heads of the people, and the present indus- 
trial system will not last much longer. 

W.— Count me in. I don’t know about 
joining your club, for you see I have a night 
run and could not be at the meetings, but 
maybe I can help a little by spreading the 
news among the boys. There are a good 
many of them that haven’t fairly got on to it, 
any more than I had; and look here, you can 
count in Mary and the kids too. Mary is 
dead against my having anything to do with 
strikes, but when she hears there’s a party 
that’s going to help me keep my job, she'll 
work for it, you bet, and she’s a hustler.’. 


TREND OF THE PERIODICALS. 


The Farmer, the Investor, and the Railway, 
by C. Ward Davis.— The Farmers’ Alliance, 
—W. A. Peffer,—The Future Conditions of 
Invention. 


When one individual is successful and an- 
other the reverse, those who do not look 
below the surface usually believe the indi- 
vidual to be responsible for his condition. 
But when great classes in the community 
show as marked contrasts of prosperity and 


adversity, the individual theory fails. This 
_ prevalent distress of farmers as a class, of 

“inventors as a class, of miners as a class, 
does not mean individual incapacity : it means 
gross injustice and inequality in power and 
opportunity. 

A subject for thought. The industry at 
the foundation of civilization, the oldest in- 


dustry, the most honest industry, is the 


greatest sufferer from the modern industrial 
system. Great, wonderful advances have 
been made in the science of agriculture, in 
the rotation of crops, in the development of 
fruit culture, in the breeding of stock. Mar- 
vellous are the agricultural labor-saving de- 
vices. Agricultural skill, agricultural pro- 
ductiveness, agricultural labor-saving have 
taken these great strides. But what of the 
farmers? The world over, the farming class 
are crushed by poverty. No one stands 
through his whole life of toil so close to 
necessity as the farmer. The weight of the 
whole competitive system rests upon him. 
He is on the ground. Those above him may 


feel the crush of one against another, but. 


upon him is the weight of all the rest, and 
under him the hard soil. The power of com- 
bination which is open to others seems denied 
him. Every other industry has a certain 
mobility, and in combination and movement 
they attain a power far beyond their relative 
value. 

Reading the article by C. Ward Davis in 
the Arena has impressed upon us the impor- 
tance of these facts. Consider the relative 
power over politics and industry of the 
owners of the railways and the owners of 
the farms. 

The capital invested in railways in. this 
country amounts to *‘not over 30 per cent of 
the capital invested in farms; yet the influ- 
ence exerted upon economic and other ques- 
tions by railway owners and farmers is in an 
inverse ratio to their respective numbers and 
the magnitude of their investments.” 

The farmer has been as enterprising, as 
daring, as the railway owner. ‘‘ While the 
builders of the railway have been exploiting 
a continent, and piling up the greatest for- 
tunes ever known, the farmer has taken an 
unproductive wilderness and literally hewn 
his way through the great forests which 
clothed seaboard and central region to the 
open prairie, there developing the most pro- 
ductive of states; continued his toilsome 
march up the arid slopes, scaled the moun- 
tains, and planted orchard, vineyard and 
farm by the shores of the Western ocean.” 

Why, then, this great discrepancy in the 
relative rewards of these two classes? Mr. 
Davis does not mince matters in the least. 
The railway magnates have plundered the 
public. The whole history of railway finance 
is a history of robbery under cover of legal 


forms. The writer does not indulge in bom- 
bast. Heis a railroad expert, and deals in 


facts and figures: ‘‘In the case of the 411 
miles of the Missouri Pacifie’s Denver, M. & 
A. line, Mr. Poor shows the cost to have been 
$4,920,000, and Kansas report shows bonded 
debt to be $6,561,000, the tirst mortgage bonds 
exceeding the cost by $1,640,000, and the 
entire capitalization being $8,202,000 in excess 
of cost, a large part of which cost was borne 
by the municipalities along the line.” An- 
other casein point is the 1,055 miles of the 
Chicago, Kansas & Nebraska, built by the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, and capital- 
ized for $38,000 per mile. ‘‘ Kansas munici- 
palities aided to the extent of $2,500 per 
mile, receiving the stock of the company in 
exchange for municipal bonds; now, how- 
ever, foreclosure proceedings are pending in 
the interest of and at the procurement of 
the parent company (which owns, practi- 
cally, all the bonds and stock of the auxiliary 
line, except the stock issued to the munici- 
palities), whereby the municipalities are to 
despoiled of $2,500,000. . . . This is no un- 
common device for plundering the farmer 
and other tax-payers; and railway presidents, 
directors and managers, who would scorn to 
put their hands in the pocket of the farmer 
and abstract a single silver dollar, rarely hesi- 
tate when, by the deyice described, they can 


take from the same farmer and his congeners 
alump sum of $2,500,000; and the success- 
ful workers of such schemes, by one and the 
same act, acquire vast sums and a reputation 
for great financial ability.” 

These are only illustrative cases out of 
many which he gives. It is a most yaluable 
article, and will convince the most sceptical, 
unless their scepticism is of the interested 
dishonest sort, of the justness of the pop- 


ular hostility to railroad corporations and 
their magnates. He then presents these 
arguments which must finally lead to national 
ownership. ‘‘ The endowment of the rail- 
way company with the exceptional power to 
enter upon and take private property, and 
the equally exceptional limitation of the 
stockholders’ liabilities to the cost of the 
shares held, implies special duties and obli- 
gations to the public; and the people, whose 
lands have heen taken, who furnish the traf- 
fic, and provide the revenue, have a right to 
a voice in determining the justness of the 
rates charged. . . . The men loudest in de- 
nunciation of every attempt at control by 
law are those most active in the manufacture 
of securities, in operating the construction 
company, in paying unearned dividends, in 
selling or capitalizing cheap lines at many 
times their cost. These are the champions 
of the widow, the orphan, and the savings 
bank, whom they have despoiled by the most 
unblushing frauds.” 


He then draws a parallel between the 
railways and the banks in their relation to 
the public. ‘‘In the national bank the law 
has created another form of public trust, but 
one whose relatious to the people are infin- 


itely less intimate, and with the services of 
which the public could dispense without 
serious results ... Can there be any suf- 
ficient reason why the railway corporation, 
with infinitely greater powers and privileges, 
performing functions a thousand times more 
important, and directly affecting a hundred 
persons: for one affected by bank administra- 
tion, should not be subjected to control 
quite as stringent and quite as far-reaching.” 


The farmer, however, is learning the 
value, the necessity of combination. How the 
organization of the farming interest is being 
effected, is well told by Senator Puffer in the 
Cosmopolitan. We extract simply his view 


of the conditions which have forced the 
farmers into an alliance: ‘‘ Let us_ first 
understand the conditions out of which this 
formidable power of the farmer has grown. 
Agriculture is depressed, labor is profitless, 
discontent broods like a cloud over the 
land... . Nearly if not quite one half of 
American homes are mortgaged; wealth is 
fast passing into the hands of a few persons; 
money has become a power in politics as it 
has always been in social life, and the same 
influence which is draining away the sub- 
stance of the workers is undermining the 
church. Look what way we will, encroach- 
ments of the money power are plainly vis- 
ible. It pollutes our election, it controls our 
legislation, it debauches our trade, it owns 
our homes. It rulcs in the forum, the school 
and the church. It is king.” 


Perhaps no pursuit presents a stronger 
contrast to that of the farmer than that of 
the inventor. One might imagine, and many 


do, that those conditions which were unfay- 
orable to the one would be of advantage to 
the other. Competition is popularly sup- 
posed to foster invention. It is often asked 
what will become of invention if industry is 
carried on co-operatively. Says Sylvester 
Baxter in the Cosmopolitan: ‘‘ This is a very 
serious question, and if it can be shown that 
inventive progress would thereby be dis- 
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couraged, it would make the change a most Pee WORDS FROM A NOBLE MAN, | diffusion of light, and scold at men for open- 


undesirable one.” 
But, as he well says, the inventive faculty 
has always been active, whatever were the 


economic conditions. No unfavorable sur- 
roundings can entirely crush it out. Then 
turning the tables on the croakers he arraigns 
the present system because it retards inven- 
tion. In the face of the great increase of 
activity in this field this may seem an error. 
But the question is, not whether there has 
been a great and increasing activity, but 
whether it cannot become much greater and 
many times more useful to the community 
when exercised co-operatively. ‘‘ What are 
the chief discouragements to inventive prog- 
ress? The suppression of valuable patented 
devices in the interests of monopoly, their 
suppression in the interests of labor, and the 
competition among inventors themselves.” 


This repressive influence of monopoly and 
labor is very humorously illustrated by a 


drawing. A lighted candle represents inven- 
tion. Rushing toward it from either side are 
a capitalist and a laborer, their faces marked 
with desperation, each raising a big extin- 
guisher to smother the flame. Invested capi- 
tal suppresses disturbing inventions; so does 
a hostile labor element. ‘‘ The progress of 
invention would be, doubtless, very much 
more rapid were it not for the opposition on 
the part of labor, and production would be 
correspondingly cheapened.” Still, ‘‘ labor 
cannot be blamed for this opposition . . . it 
may be doubted if the condition of the fac- 
tory laborer of to-day, who is a mere tender 
of machinery, and subordinate to the instru- 
ment, is so far favorable as was that of the 
skilled, all-round, hand-workman, the intelli- 
gent master of his tools, whom he has re- 
placed.” 


The writer shows clearly that in this field 
of industrial activity the overthrow of the 


competitive system would bea great bless- 
ing. With no antagonism between capital 
and invention, no bitter and wasteful fights 
between holders of rival patents, and more 
than all, no loss of employment in the intro- 
duction of labor-saving devices, invention 
would assume new activity. ‘‘ There would 
thus come from the workers themselves such 
a stimulus to inventive endeavor as has never 
yet been seen.” 


MR. McALLISTER’S LATEST. 


In a recent interview witha New York 
Tribune reporter, Ward McAllister said that 


he often felt amused at the arguments that 
such a thing as society did not exist, and it 
was, of course, apparent that all who took so 
radical a ground were those to whom, in fact, 
society did not exist. That there was an 
association of men and women of congenial 
tastes, noble aims, lofty aspirations, and mu- 
tual delight in diversion, was as incontro- 
vertible as that the night brings out the stars. 

He then tells how to gain admission to this 
“ association of men and women of congenial 
tastes, noble aims,” and “lofty aspirations” 
as follows: 

“ Both in England and Americamen gain an 
entrance to society’s inner circle by cards. 
A good card player is always sought for, and 
if he can lose his money amiably he becomes 
most acceptable. Thrown day by day in in- 
tercourse with leading men through cards, 
he makes an impression. The next forward 
movement is his being invited to a gentle- 
men’s dinner. This he returns, and the guest 
meets the wife of his host, and she, being a 
bright woman, creates animpression. Then 
speedily both man and wife are asked out to 
dinners, and so, by clinging to the skirts of 
his society friend, he and his family, without 
further question, are received by society, as 
indorsed by him.” 


Ethics of Strikes. 


Bishop Huntington concludes a recent pa- 
per upon the ‘“‘ Ethics of Strikes,” printed in 
the Congregationalist, with the following 
paragraphs: 

‘‘A system in which men and women of the 
wage-earning class are subjectea to the con- 
trol and caprice of their paymasters is not 
one that consistent Americans or intelligent 
Christians can contemplate with complacency 
or can encourage. ‘In our courts,’ says 
Prof. Walker, ‘a poor man has little hope of 
receiving justice when his interests conflict 
with those of powerful corporations.’ If it 
be questioned whether a power so arbitrary, 
so unequal, so dangerous, can look to Chris- 
tianity for countenance, the answer need 
hardly be pronounced. 


“The manufacturing, the professional, the 
leading classes are as arule concentrated in 
cities; their interests have for the most part 
been in common; they can easily combine; 


they have the press in their hand; they con- 
trol the school, the college and the church; 
they are dominant in the caucus, the politi- 
cal convention, the national Legislature. Is 
this condition, which is becoming more 
marked by a sweeping tendency every year, 
a condition contemplated by the founders, or 
at all consistent with the boasted aims of the 
republic? Can it possibly be doubted or de- 
nied that it calls upon patriots and states- 
men for a very prudent and patient consider- 
ation of discontent and disorder? 


‘“‘Good breeding at least will remember 
that in almost all cases there are advantages 
on the side of the employer. The men and 
women employed are apt to be closely pressed, 


living near to the edge of destitution. They 
cannot live long without work; their cir- 
cumstances are narrow; their prospects are 
uncertain; their children perhaps are in 
danger of physical or mental starvation; 
they cannot pick and choose between situa- 
tions; they must take what comes. The 
owners ‘of the corporations can better afford 
to lose or be hindered than the operatives. 
A humane person having wealth or making 
money fast will be moved to generous allow- 
ances by contrasting in detail the appoint- 
ments of his house, the resources of his taste, 
the safeguards of his family, with the bare 
surroundings and bleak outlook of most of 
those whose wages he makes as small as he 
can. 


‘‘On -the other hand, the disabilities of 
ignorance are becoming less and less. Nota 
few of the ‘hands’ in the shops would be 


found, on a competitive examination, to have 
learned in their odd bits of time a knowledge 
of things desirable to be known quite equal 
in accuracy and extent to that of their em- 
ployers, once called their ‘masters.’ Indeed, 
it is this very quickening and spread of in- 
telligence which intensifies the suffering and 
deepens the tragic problem of the laborer’s 
condition. We are told continually that the 
tvilsmen are as well off as their predecessors 
in the same grade. They might be as well 
off but for their brains, books, newspapers, 
reading and debating clubs, the general store 
of knowledge and awakening of ideas in 
civilized nations. They are finding out what 
they have lost; what they expect to havé that 
they hare not; what their fair share is in the 
fruits of their labor. Factory hands, workers 
in mines, mechanics, seamstresses, are not to 
blame for living in the 19th century. Their 
repressed aspirations are born of the very 
social state which our enterprise, declara- 
tion of independence and public schools have 
brought about. You cannot boast of the 


ing their eyes, in the same breath. 
“As with knowledge, so with other traits 


of true manhood. These are not the exclu- 
sive growth of parlors and fashionable club- 
houses, or a successful brokerage. And 
along wiih the brain power comes the peril. 
According to the last report of the New York 
commissioner of labor statistics, there have 
been in the state within five years 9,384 
strikes, with 338,900 strikers. They are too 
many. But these men and women are sane; 
they have common sense, some of them more 
than common; they are struggling to live; a 
majority would not so hazard their living 
without a cause. Wise, thoughtful, patri- 
otic, large-minded captains and-guides of 
industry will take these things into a calm 
account. The whole nature is degraded and 
belittled if we forget that the worst evil 
among the poor is not their poverty, as the 
best good among the rich is not their riches. 
It is high time for the church to preach, and 
mankind to believe, that a heavenly order of 
society is not to be postponed to a future 
world, but is to be set up here on the earth, 
in that faith which proclaims, ‘One is your 
master, even Christ, and all ye are breth- 
ren.’” 


WRETCHED HUMANITY IN LONDON. 


The picture of distress in London drawn 
by Mrs. Annie Besant in her first lecture de- 


livered at New York, is simply revolting. 
Speaking of the East of London, she said: 
“You must get up early, or stay up late, in 
order to see the struggle here. You must be 
at the dock gates by two or three o’clock in 
the morning. There are 20,000 to 25,000 men 
gathered around the gates, for the earliest 
there get the first chance. A man appears 
and calls out for so many. Then begins a 
literal fight for life. Arms and ribs have 
been broken in the struggle. For what! 
For work that until a few months ago paid 
4 or 44 pence per hour. Surgeons say that 
more than 60 per cent of these men are in- 
jured by accidents. The work needs strength, 
and many are faintfrom hunger. They often 
fall into the water on account of imperfect 
appliances, and are struck by the swinging 
bales. One third are always turned away 
without employment, to go back to hungry 
wives and children crying for lack of food. 

‘““The needlewomen who strive to win 
bread, making buttonholes at a penny a dozen 
and ‘ find your own thread,’ if they work fast, 
can make 1] an hour, or eleven-twelfths of a 
penny. Our death rateis heavy there. They 
die of starvation, of low fever, of bronchitis, 
of all diseases that feed on underclothed and 
underfed bodies. Women work 13, 14. 15 
hours, with nothing to make them strong or 
warm but the hot water she calls tea, and a 
thin shawl that has seen many winters. The 
cold strikes home, and they say at the hospi- 
tal‘ bronchitis.’ It isnot. Itis slow starva- 
tion We kill women by the thousand, while 
their sisters go diamond-decked. That is 
London in its wealth and its poverty. 

“There is growing up a feeling of bitter- 
ness in our society that looks on law as an 
enemy and turns men into savages. Women 
and children are taking the places of men, as 
machinery is more improved, and greater 
profits are yielded to the employer. Married 
women are paid less than men because they 
will work for less, because they think of the 
children at home. Another terrible side of 
it is that they have one resource that is not 
open to men. Our great employers build 
homes for fallen women, while they are 
manufacturing them in their factories. 

“These terrible extremes of society can 
never be remedied till we have moulded men 
and women worthy of the name, till we have 
got rid of the classes who struggle with each 
other.” 
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NEWS FROM THE CLUBS 


[Items of information concerning the work and 
proceedings of nationalist clubs cordially solicited. 
We call attention to sundry advertisements of 
clubs in another column. Our rates for three 
lines for one year, with privilege of changing 
mutter at will, are $10.] 


Pacific Coast, 


The San Francisco Pacific Nationalist club is 
doing its part well in advancing the cause of 
nationalism. Austin Lewis, editor of the Labor 
Echo, addressed them at a late meeting on the 
**Moral Basis of Nationalism.’’ -He took the 
different excuses put forward by apologists of 
the present system, and proved the falseness of 
their logic to the satisfaction of his audience. 
Limited property in the hands of individuals, 
he said, could not be defended to its logical con- 
clusion, and short of acknowledging the equal 
right of all individuals no logical limit could be 
placed upon private appropriation. Mrs. Stout 
played the piano, to the delight of the audience, 
an Mr. Weaver gave an original poem, full of 
little hits at prominent members of the nation- 
alist clubs in the city. 

The club has passed the following resolutions: 


_ Whereas, The rapid spread of our opinions renders 
it almost certain that we shall ere long take an active 
part in a political campaign; and 

Whereas, In such case, it is very essential that we 
have at our command an organ which will express our 


views, controvert our opponents, and, above all, expose. 


the falsehoods and calumnies by which we shall be 
assailed at the hands of the daily press; and 

Whereas, We recognize in the Pacific Labor Echo a 
paper which fully endorses our platform, ably supports 
our cause, and which, above all, is in close relation and 
ged with the great labor movement of the Pacific 

oast. 

It is Resolved (1), That the members of the Pacific 
Nationalist club of San Francisco do hereby endorse 
the Pacific Labor Echo, and do pledge themselves to 
support it and increase its circulation, as far as it lies 
within their power. 


_Charlotte Perkins Stetson spoke, at San Fran- 
cisco, on ‘Dress Reform,’”’ and ‘Society and 
the Baby.” Her lectures were witty and very 
entertaining. 


The following letter was sent to the California 
Nationalist club, San Francisco, through its vice- 
president, John C. Gove, by Rev. Edward Ever- 
e ale: 


My Dear Sir,—When I wrote to you on Monday to say 
that I had no evening open for an address to your club 
I promised myself the pleasure of writing a longer let- 
ter, Inthe addresses which I made to your friends at 
Pasadena and Los Angeles I said that the movement 
which has taken the name of the ‘ Nationalist move- 
ment” wassimply in the line of all American progress 
from the beginning. The feudal system broke to pieces 
as soon as colonists arrived here, In place of it came in 
the American system, by which in any community 
everybody works for the common good, and it is under- 
stood that the community, whatever it is, must provide 
for the welfare of every citizen. The common school 
system came in without any discussion of theories, and 
by it the town gives to one child as good an education as 
to another. In the same way all the people of a district 
are called upon to work for the roads. It is not 
asked whether a man can make his own roads to hisown 
house without the help of the rest; everybody is ex- 
pected to make the roads which everybody is to use. 
qt is by distinct outgrowth from this system that cities 
introduced their own water, that they light their own 
streets, that they provide their own sewerage. Every 
individual profits by these arrangements and, without 
any discussion of the theory of the thing, the govern- 
ment, whatever it is, carries these arrangements forward. 

For this reason, I have always wished that the ‘* Na- 
tionalists,’’ as they call themselves, had taken the name 
of “ The Friends of Government.” It is really our busi- 
ness to make the government of cities, of states and of 
the nation asstrong as we can. We ought not to throw 
ourselves into the arms of the cynical persons who are 
ridiculit g the government and making it contemptible. 
We ought to build up the government as well as we can, 
and make it dignified and strong. {[ have observed that 
in California, where you are distinctly American, and 
where in many regards you are more American than 
any other American state, you do not hesitate to do 
some things which. in the Kast, European scholars and 
European emigrants have kept us back from. For 
instance, your state gives as much in proportion for the 
support of the poorest school district in California as it 
gives for the support of the best. We have not, dared 
do this in Massachusetts. We adjust state support 
there in proportion to the amount which the people of 
the district raise. Of course, in a very poor mountain 
district the state gives less than it does in a rich, pros- 
perous town. I noticed also a proposal in your Legisla- 
ture that the public authorities might enter upon an 
orchard and Kill the white scale, if it appeared there 
whea the owner had neglected it. We have never 


advanced to legislation like this ia the East, and a man 
who chooses to breed caterpillars on his apple-trees 
may be a nuisance to all his neighbors, and often is, 
For such reasons as this I have felt that there was but 
little need of our harping much upon theories of gov- 
ernment, because the American theory has always gone 
in the direction which we are following. I could wish 
that the nationalist clubs throughout the country would 
rather unite on some one definite object for their present 
purpose and carry that object well and successfully 
through. When we have taken one step we can take 
another, At this moment I think we should be wise, 
from East to West and from North to South, if we all 
insisted on the adoption by the national government of 
telegraphic communication under similar arrangements 
to those made in almost every country in Europe. It is 
indeed a little curious that the most democratic country 
in the world should give over this great industry to 
corporations, while feudal countries have seen the ne- 
cessity of intrusting it to government control. If the 
nationalists of America would steadily undertake the 
business of seeing that the telegraph should be adminis- 
tered by the nation as the post-office is, it would not be 
long before a practical measure of the sort would be 
carried through. Success in that measure, as I believe, 
would educate the people directly to undertaking other 
enterprises on the same plan, and we should have the 


satisfaction of knowing that we were definitely advancing 


in the line iu which we are all so much interested. 
Believe me, dear sir, with great regard, yours truly, 
EDWARD E. HALE. 

The Oakland (Cal.) Nationalist Club, No. 1, 
is keeping up its reputation, for earnest work. 
At a recent meeting, the chairman. Dr. C. S. 
Lane, congratulated the club on its success in 
the past two years, and spoke of the cheering 
and encouraging prospects forthe future. J. W. 
Dutton read an humorous poem entitled, ‘‘ You 
May Notch it in the Palin.’”’ Mr. Elliott read a 
poem on the Contra Costa water-works. William 
Buckley introduced the following resolution: 
“Resolved, That the committee of one hundred 
be requested to ask the new council to submit 
to the voters of Oakland the question of the 
public ownership of its water supply.’’ Mrs. Dr. 
Renken announced that aschool had been started 
at G. A. R. hall, to meet every Sunday at 2 Pp. M. 
Object: education of children and older people 
in the grand principles of nationalism and the- 
osophy. A. A. Dennison, of the editorial staff 
of the Oakland Enquirer, read one of the best 
papers on socialism. Judge Gibson spoke at 
length on general topics, and elicited considera- 
ble applause. Mr. Hatch, who is organizing a 
Citizens Alliance club in Oakland, was given 
permission to explain the principles thereof, 
which*the did, and will probably gain a number 
of recruits from the nationalists thereby. 


New England. 


The Boston Nationalist Club, No. 1, held its 
regular educational meeting last week at 203 
Boylston Street. Prof. Herbert Nichols, of Clark 
University spoke upon ‘‘ The practical National- 
ist.”’ He said that monopolies served to edu- 
cate the people. He pointed out the necessity of 
comprehension and education along industrial 
lines, so that the people shall learn to combine 
and reap the benefits of co-operation. In pre- 
senting statistics to emphasize points relative to 
industrial production, he said that the produc- 
tive power of weaving, for instance, for one per- 
son, was 2,500 times what it was 100 years ago. 
Along certain lines, industrial production has 
increased in power a hundredfold. On the other 
hand, agricultural productive power has increased 
only fourfold. With all the great increase in 
industrial productive power, it was significant 
that the masses are only 20 per cent better off 
than they were before the introduction of pro- 
duction restricting machinery. The speaker 
emphasized also one of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the International Labor Congress asso- 
ciation, viz.: ‘‘ Recognition of the fact that the 
productive forces, if unrestricted in their action 
and properly organized, are capable of abundant- 
ly supplying the reasonable wants of all the 
people, and that, therefore, discussion should be 
concentrated on the removal of the restrictions, 
the scientific organization of production and the 
equitable distribution among the producers of 
the product of their Jabors.”’ 


The Boston Nationalist Club, No. 2, held its 
first meeting in its new quarters in William 
Parkman hall, 3 Boylston Place, Sunday even- 
ing. In the absence of the president, Jacob 
oe presided. The meeting was opened with 
a service of gong by the Temple Choral society, 
Mrs. Jennie H. Bowker leader and soloist. The 
first speaker was Capt. E. 8. Huntington, who 
spoke in terms of high praise of the work of the 
elub, and thought it eminently proper to hold 
club meetings on Sunday nights, for nationalism. 
was the religion that humanity needs to-day. 
Harry Lloyd eloquently urged the necessity of 


organized effort. Henry Lemon spoke earnestly 
of the need of electing men to office who truly 
represent the interests of all the people, and 
who can not be dominated by corporations. 
Rey. W. D. P. Bliss was the principle speaker 
of the evening, and dwelt at some length upon 
the Industrial Alliance. There was a good at- 
tendance of members, and many strangers were 
also present. The members of the club are well 
pleased with their new hall. The next meeting 
will be held Sunday evening. 


The Hartford (Ct.) Nationalist Club, No. 1, 
discussed the sub-treasury bill at a recent meet- 
ing. A vote taken at the close as to the desir- 
ability of the bill resulted ina tie. Some op- 
posed it as being in the interest of a class, perfectly 
impossible to carry out, and good for nothing if 
carried out; others favored it as certain to bring 
down rates of interest, and as being one of the 
many crude schemes destined to obtain before 
the best will be found. Spencer’s Coming Slav- 
ery was quoted to show that the cry of the dis- 
tressed for government aid is creating a tremen- 
dous impetus in that direction, and all the lesser 
schemes, wise and unwise, will finally be swal- 
lowed up in state socialism. The club advertised 
to give away New Nations and Dawns to all who 
should come, and several strangers availed them- 
selves of the offer. 


Middle States. 


The Philadelphia (Pa.) Nationalist Club, No. 
1, is doing good work. Ata recent meeting, Dr. 
J. J. Taylor read a paper in which he advocated 
that the price of illuminating gas should be 
reduced to the absolute cost of production and 
distribution, and thereby encourage a larger use 
of it by citizens and its extension to uses not been 
contemplated, especially as fuel. It had now 
demonstrated, he said, that gas at cost price was 
cheaper as fuel than coal at #5 per ton, besides 
being more convenient. 


West and South. 


The Washington (D. C.) Nationalist Club, No. 
1, is among the most aetive in the country. Its 
secretary, M. A. Clancy, writes: ‘We are con- 
tinuing our meetings, and will have an election 
of officers in May, Next week we have a liter- 
ary and musical entertainment, in place of the 
regular address or lecture. New members con- 
tinue to come in, and all the signs of the times 
indicate that the more thoughtful and solid ele- 
ments of society are being moved to investiga- 
tion, reflection, and, in due time, we may hope, 
action.’ 

Great Britain. 


The secretary of the Nationalization of Labor 
Society of London reports as follows: It is my 
pleasing duty to inform you that the Bradford 
branch has been started, and they now meet on 
the second and fourth Wednesday in each 
month, at the Central Coffee tavern, Kirkgate. 
It is confidently hoped that Bradford will be- 
come prominent in the history of our movement, 
as the members of the branch evidently mean to 
do good work. The Walworth branch is steadily 
increasing ; they have now oyer 80 members, and 
they have altered their night of meeting to the 
third Friday in each month. The Walworth 
stores is gradually getting into shape, the rules 
having been registered, premises secured, and 
officers appointed. In about a fortnight they 
will be ready to receive orders. The Bath 
branch has quieted down to the work of regular 
meetings for the discussion of nationalization ; 
they get good attendances, and the interest is 
well sustained. The North London branch is 
finding some difficulties in pushing the cause. 
Their neighbors do not readily accept our doc- 
trines, but they are persevering and hoping for 
better results presently. very important 
series of six lectures will be delivered in the 
Essex hall, Strand, by Miss Beatrice Potter, on 
“The Co-operative Movement in Great Brit- 
ain,’ on Tuesday evenings. A meeting was 
held at the Waverley restaurant March 12, the 
president in the chair, when J. Bruce Wallace 
gave a most interesting account of the Colonies 
at Topolobampo, Kaweah, and Nicholas Island, 
which he had lately visited The rooms were 
well filled, although only a few days’ notice of 
the meeting was given; and all were delighted 
both with the substance of the lecture and the 
manner in which Mr. Wallace delivered it. We 
hope to have the pleasure of much closer fellow- 
ship with Mr. Wallace; he not only freely lec- 
tured for us, but has presented our library with 
Bonne volumes of his excellent journal, Brother- 
100d, 
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“ Justice to All; Special Privileges to None.” 
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CLUB RATES, 


We will mail six copies of THE INDEPENDENT 
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THE MONTHLY JOURNAL 


OF THE 


Nationalization of Labor Society, 


Established to promote the system proposed in 


“ Looking Backward.” 


One Penny per Copy: One Shilling per year, 


besides Postage. 


65 Barbican, 


LONDON, E. C., ENGLAND. 


MEETINGS OF NATIONALIST CLUBS 


Are held as follows, and all persons interested will be 
gladly welcomed at any of these meetings; — 


BOSTON. First Nationalist, regular monchly meet- 
ing at 184 Boylston street, 2d Wednesday of each 
month, at 8 Pp. M. Public mecting, with speakers, 
at Woman’s Union hall, 298 Boylston street, 3d 
Thursday evening of each month. 

BOSTON. Second Nationalist mects every Sunday 
evening in William Parkman hall, 3 Boylston place, 
at 7.45 o’clock. 

LYNN, MASS. First Nationalist meets every 
Wednesday evening, at Park hall, opposite City hall. 
Correspondence and pamphlets solicited. John I’. 
Broderick, Cor. Secretary, 33 Elm street. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. First Nationalist meets 
Ist and 8d Friday evenings, at Earley’s hall, 1321 
Arch street. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. The Vacitic Club 
holds weekly Sunday evening propaganda meetings, 
at 9095 Market street. 

SOUTH FRAMINGHAM, MASS. Club does 
not mect regularly. W-. 1. McPherson, secretary, 
solicits correspondence and pamphlets for distribu- 
tion. 

WASHINGTON, D.C. Nationalist Club, No. 1, 
mects every Wednesday at 8 o’clock Pp. M., at Na 
tionalist hall, 609 F street, N. W. 


The Birds of Spring 


If they cowld be weary of their songs, would find, in 
our great stock, an almost infinite variety of new 
melodies. 40,000 kinds of our old music are 
still called for, and the new are more 
numerous than the old, 


Cantatas.—THK JOLLY FARMERS, Sargent 
(40 cts., $3.60 doz). New, bright, easy, and all jolly 
farmers and their friends will like it. HEROES 
OF ’76 ($1.00, or $9.00 doz.), Trowbridge, for 4th of 
Juy; and NEW FLOWER QUEEN (60 cts., 
$5.40 doz.), Root, for flower time. 

Sunday Schools like PRAISE IN SONG (40 cts., 
or $4.20 doz.), Emerson; SONG WORSHIP (55 
ets., or $3.60 doz.), Emerson _and Sherwin; NEW 
SPIRITUAL SONGS (35 cts., $3.60 doz.), Tenny 
& Hoffman. 

Choirs constantly send for our Oclayo Music — 8,000 
numbers of Anthems, Sacred Selections, etc., 5 to 8 
cts. each. Send for lists. 

Organists furnished With Voluntary and other music, 
and players on Violins, Guitars, Mandolins, Banjos 
and all other instruments, supplied with appropriate 
music. Send for lists and information. 

EMERSON’S VOCAL METHOD for ALTO, 
BARITONE and BASS VOICES ($1.50), is a new 
and superior method. 


Any book mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, BOSTON 


What does the Bible say about Polis 2 


This question, the Ohristian Patriot, Morristown, 
Tenn., is trying to answer. Try itayear. Only fifty 
cents. 


THE DAWN. 


A FORTNIGHTLY JOURNAL 


CHRISTIAN SOCIALISM. 


Rev. W. D. P. Bliss, Editor. 


Advocating Primitive Christianity and a 
Revolution towards Socialism. 
$1.00 PER YEAR. 


383 WASHINGTON STKEET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Alfred Mudge & Son, Printers, Boston, 


